THE SKELETONS OF HORS] 


When handling the horse’s limbs and joints it is useft 
Particular attention is called to the following :— 
The elbows are joints similar in both skeletons. 
The pasterns are made up of the bones of the hands an 
The stifle is the patella (the human knee) and the hock 


AND MAN COMPARED 


y realise with which of our own they correspond. 


ne horse’s knees correspond to the human wrist. 
et, and the hoof is the nail of the third finger (or toe). 
e human heel. 
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[ise first rule of efficient stable management 


is a complete understanding between owner, 

groom and horse. I attach such high 
importance to this that I maintain that there can 
be no real success in horse-keeping without it. 
In the following pages, written with this end in 
view, I try to describe not only what the master 
can expect from his man, but also the help he 
should give him, and in addition what the horse 
has the right to expect from both. I have never 
for a moment lost sight of this co-operation, and 
in order to make the idea effective at a time 
when the difficulty of finding trained grooms is 
very great, and an exact knowledge of stable 
matters is increasingly rare among young owners, 
I have kept the book severely practical, and 
have worded it so simply as to bring it within the 
scope of any reader’s understanding. The other 
member of the trio, the horse, will of course 
have to benefit indirectly. 

In addition I have tried to follow out a 
suggestion of one of my young friends, who asked 
me if my new book would answer all the questions 
she was ‘‘ too proud to ask.” 


SIDNEY G. GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Lt.-Col. 
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“T had a lovely colt one time from that one’s dam,” 
rematked James Hefferman, “ the grandest one I ever 
bred. Sure I thought the world wasn’t good enough 
for him. And I put him within the best house I 
had. Sun, moon, nor stars didn’t shine on him, 
nor the breath of Heaven didn’t touch him; and 
after all he died on me.” 


Dan Russell the Fox (E. GZ. Somerville 
and Martin Ross). 


STABLE WISE 


CHAPTER I 


THE STABLED HORSE 


conditions under which our horses are stabled 

and the treatment which they receive in their 
quarters definitely affect their manners at their 
work and therefore our pleasure and comfort in 
riding them. ‘Too often we lose sight of the fact 
that the horse as a “‘ domestic animal ”’ is living 
under unnatural conditions. It therefore becomes 
important to consider how those conditions can 
be made most serviceable and humane. 

For centuries vicious, refractory and aggressive 
horses have been eliminated from the stud; 
with every generation therefore the horse has 
become more docile and confiding. But the 
result of this is that while he has become less 
conscious of his own strength and of his power of 
resisting control, he can more easily be made 
nervous and suspicious, especially inside the 
stable where the four walls of the loose-box 
prevent him from exercising his natural defence, 
which is to seek safety in flight. This nervous- 
ness or suspicion indoors will react on his disposi- 
tion generally, and affect his conduct at work toa 

B 17 


IE is perhaps insufficiently realised that the 
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greater extent than is realised, just as confidence 
in his groom and the certainty of sympathetic 
treatment in the stable, will make him more 
tractable and amenable out of doors. 

It is not difficult to teach him his job by a 
simple step-by-step process so that his under- 
standing and his muscles are never unduly taxed, 
and we can also be careful not to demand a task 
from him for which his conformation is unsuitable. 
We can further learn to ride so expertly that we 
are quite sure never to use whip, spur, leg or bit 
without definite intention, and only in such a way 
as to obtain control and to convey our wishes. 
But this refers to his working life only and is 
dealt with in an earlier book.? 

The problem I discuss in the following pages 
is how we can prepare the horse for his working 
life, how we can alleviate his leisure, and make 
the long hours he spends in the stable happier 
and less boring for him, and incidentally more 
advantageous to ourselves. 

_ As a domestic animal, the horse is in every way 
a helpless creature, entirely dependent on man 
for his food, comfort and health. In every way 
his lot is a hard one, so we should constantly 
study how to make it lighter. What can we do 
in this direction ? The answer is partly positive 
and partly negative. 

Firstly, we can keep him clean, suitably fed, 
and comfortably housed; we can attend minutely 
to hygiene and we can cure his ailments. Apart 
from the immense gain in efficiency by attention 

* Bridle Wise, by Lt.-Col, 8. G. Goldschmidt (Country Life). 
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to these items, everyone will agree that it is the 
least a horse can expect in return for the hard 
work he does and the pleasure, health and ex- 
hilaration he gives. 

There is no doubt that the stabled horse can 

suffer not only terribly from apprehension, but 
from ennui and lack of mental occupation.? 
The solitary horse is a pathetic object. Both at 
grass and in the stable he should have a 
companion, another horse if possible, but a goat 
or a cow is better than nothing. A lonely 
horse frets and seldom does well. 
_ Variations in his diet will to a small extent 
stimulate an interest in life, but sympathetic 
human companionship helps him still more. 
Note that word “sympathetic.” Observe the 
constant look of interest in their surroundings of 
horses when the top half of their box door is 
left open all day. The demeanour of a horse 
that has been harshly treated will be full of sus- 
picion, often he will even show active resentment 
at a man’s approach; in contrast to this there is 
the look of welcome that rewards the man who 
makes friends with his horse. 

The movements of anyone near a horse should 
be restrained and the tone of voice invariably 
gentle. A horse is very susceptible to voice and 
gesture, especially to the latter. For a horse to 
appreciate variations in the tone of voice and to 


1A word here about pensioners at grass. It is mistaken kindness 
to keep old worn out horses beyond the age when they can keep their 
condition in winter and resist the onslaught of flies in summer, It is 
more humane to send them to the kennels. 
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As the foot is raised (C) it should be seized by the fingers of the other hand round the front of the hoof (D). 


In this position he is unable to weigh down on the hand, 
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learn the meaning of words it is necessary that 
he should associate certain words and tones with 
appropriate gestures, although a man’s facial 
expression, as far as I can tell, conveys nothing to 
him. 

So we must train ourselves not to startle him 
and not to behave in his presence in a way that 
gives any cause whatever for fear or suspicion. 

We must learn how to make friends with him 
indoors and to this end we can, just by way of 
breaking the ice, give him a lump of sugar, a slice 
of carrot, an apple or some other delicacy at the 
early visits, but it is a mistake to encourage this 
‘cupboard love” until it becomes a habit, or he 
will often lay back his ears and snap at a man if 
he omits to bring him the tit-bit to which he has 
been accustomed. 

A horse readily comes to appreciate human 
intercourse for its own sake, likes to be talked to 
and, what is more, has something to say in return. 
Though neither horse nor master can understand 
the other, each knows that the other is trying 
to convey some thought. The pity is that 
we can use this so little in the horse’s working 
life to positive effect; but its neglect indoors is 
disastrous, as harshness, lack of comfort and 
sympathy in the stable will soon affect a horse’s 
manners at his work adversely. I have often heard 
it urged that a horse’s demeanour in the stable is no 
guide to his behaviour under the saddle, but as an 
experienced observer I can vouch to the contrary. 

From another pomt of view the value of 
expert stable management is clearly demonstrated 
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because we should start with the idea that all 
so-called accidents and diseases are preventable. 
They can all be 
put down to bad 
stable methods, 
bad riding, care- 
less shoeing,and 
faulty gear. A 
slip-up on tar- 
mac (unless of 
course it is due 
to a horse being 
over fresh) may 
be just bad luck 
or not, accord- 
ing to whether it 
is the careless 
groom who has ex 
“let the horse QW 


down,” 2 -0T * bes ; 

pace FIG. 2.—MEASURING A HORSE’S ‘‘ BONE.” 
whether it is the The expression ‘‘74 inches of bone” or “8 
clumsy brute inches of bone” refers to the circumference 


that has let the of the leg just below the knee and hock. 
Fig. 2 shows the way to measure this. 
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owner down ”’; 
and picking up a nail is not avoidable. But look- 
ing back at a variety of mishaps and ailments I 
am forced to the conclusion that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the fault lies with. the 
owner, groom, or both. Thought will show us 
where we have gone astray and the experience 
gained ought to help us to prevent a recurrence. 

The following pages are a simple guide to peace 
of mind for owner, groom and horse, and to the 
hygiene of the stables. 


CHAPTER II 


THE NEW PURCHASE 


OT sccoin are many points to be taken into 


account in deciding how the new hunter 

or polo pony is to be got into full work. 
The procedure will vary with the following con- 
siderations: the time of the year will affect the 
decision no less than whether the horse is off 
grass, or stable fed and in exercise; his size, 
breeding, experience and age are also points which 
must not be neglected, as well as the kind of 
stable from which he has come. 

It is impossible to lay down rules of general 
application to cover such a wide range and com- 
bination of circumstances; to multiply examples 
to typify all of them would be wearisome, if not 
impossible. But it will be useful to give a few 
as a guide from which the reader can build up 
a régime to suit almost any set of conditions. 

Following this method, I begin with the most 
difficult case of all; a four-year old hunter bought 
from a farmer in Ireland at the end of September. 
The wise man will have begun long before this and 
will have been hacking a promising young horse 
about the country, or will perhaps have been taking 
him round the local agricultural shows (an excellent 
preparation); but I have chosen September as a 
typical month because it is about then that the 

24 
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average hunting man generally comes to the 
conclusion that it is time he bestirred himself 
about his new hunter. Now if he starts out with 
the idea that his Irish four or five year old will 
be in full work that season, it is a hundred to one 
that he will be disappointed. If, on the other 


» 
ARS 


FIG. 3.—A CLOSE EXAMINATION FOR SPLINT. 

The tendons and ligaments lose their tenseness in this position and any 
roughness behind the cannon and splint bones can be more easily felt, 
right up to the knee. 
hand, he starts out with a hope that he may with 
luck ride a short hunt by Christmas, but with the 
determination to wait till February if necessary, 
he stands a sporting chance of success. But it is 
a fact that must not be lost sight of, that the 
acclimatisation of Irish horses is a long and 

tedious process. 
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The only way I can account for this is the 
exceptionally mild damp climate of Ireland, 
the lush grass, the neglect from which the 
young horses suffer in the first four years, and 
the irrational and unsuitable feeding when they 
are at last brought into the stable. I remember 
once being in the throes of a “deal” with an 
Irish farmer, when it looked odds against our 
coming to terms, and he was trying to persuade me 
what an exceptional animal we were discussing. 
He said he had never bred or owned a better, 
or one of which he was fonder. ‘I love the 
animal,” he said, and then he naively and 
triumphantly added, “ Why, I give him corn.” 
We have, therefore, not only to get the young 
horse’s frame and constitution attuned to the 
English climate, but also gradually to prepare his 
digestive organs for more nourishing and, later, 
more stimulating food. But even with this 
explanation the delay is difficult to account for. 

During the war we imported horses and mules 
from Australia, the U.S.A., Canada, Argentine, 
India and Spain, but none were so difficult as 
those from Ireland, or took so long to get into 
working condition. So it seems that delay is 
inevitable with these Irish horses, and even with 
the expenditure of time and the greatest care, 
it is difficult to avoid catarrh, “filled” legs, 
splints and other exostoses! during their first 
year in this country. 

The horse will arrive exhausted from his 
journey ; his temperature should be taken at 


Bony growth or enlargement, such as splint, spavin and ring-bone, 
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once, and if it registers over 101° he should be 
treated as a sick horse (see Chap. VI), and if 102° 
or over, a vet- 

erinary surgeon S 
should be called = 2\ 
m. Anyway for  , WZ \ 
the first 48 hours ey 
bran mashes ne 
and hay without “af 
a single oat will 4 


be the safest A 4 Ne 
diet, and a walk ~ we |S 

of about ten 
minutes on the 
second day is 
quite enough ee ell oe 
exercise. Then, 

if the horse is 

not coughing, 

and seems well, __ J 
and providing = % 
Hismectaperavure 7 7 
is normal, his ria. 4—rse correct way TO PICK UP 

molars should F Aico se 

be examined he arm is PER eaten ee case the 

and rasped if 

necessary, and a physic ball should be given. 
These precautions will delay the start of serious 
work for ten days or so, but it will be time 
gained in the long run, for it is the surest 
possible way to avoid more serious trouble 
later. When the horse is over his physic, work 
suitable to his condition, age and experience 
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can begin, but oats should be given very 
sparingly at first; a mere handful in each of 
his feeds is enough, and this should only be 
increased gradually. He should next be given 
walking exercise for a fortnight, beginning with 
half an hour and increasing gradually to two 
hours. Then, if he has stood this well, and if he 
appears to thrive on it, the pace can be increased 
to a trot and- 
his general 
education can 
begin. 

If he has 
been bought 
from an Irish 
dealer and 
appears in fair 
condition it is 
Wise ce Wen 
under these 
circumstances 
not to vary 
the procedure 
as laid down 
above, for the 
first fortnight. 
It would be a 
- matter of luck 
if the horse 


FIG. 5. could be got 
A WRONG WAY TO PICK UP A HIND LEG. into condition 

If the horse cow-kicks the examiner’s wrist and ’ 
arm are in danger and he further runs the risk for a full day 3 
of being dragged forward under the horse hunting before 
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Christmas, and the chances of this would be 
increased if we start out with the determina- 
tion gradually to prepare him for his first quite 
short day on Boxing Day and not earlier. If 
he has a robust constitution and takes to his 
new diet, the different climate and altered con- 
ditions generally, we may find him fit a week 
or a fortnight earlier, but I cannot too strongly 
stress the importance of prolonging rather than 
curtailing this period of preparation. It is a 
common experience among hunting men that 
Irish horses are no good in their first season, 
and that the whole of the first winter, followed 
by a summer at grass and a second preparation, 
has to elapse, and there is no doubt that this 
distressing delay is caused in nine cases out of 
ten by undue haste at the beginning. 

The new owner should, above all things, resist 
the temptation of trying his new purchase 
immediately after its arrival. I know how great 
the temptation is to see whether one likes him at 
home as well as one did when he was tried on the 
other side, or it may be that one wants to “give a 
show’ to the home circle, and it is even possible 
that he has been bought for us and that he is 
seen for the first time on his arrival. But there 
is a risk in departing one iota from the course of 
treatment laid down. 

I think the conditions I have described eae 
represent about the most difficult combination 
possible. This may be modified in one direction 
or another in the purchaser’s favour, and to that 
extent things will be simpler for him. 
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If, for instance, he has not bought from a farmer 
but has been over to the Dublin Show early in 
August and bought his hunter there, he can 
adopt another plan. There is an extra six or 
seven weeks in hand and the weather is warmer. 
The best procedure in this case is to turn the 
horse out to grass immediately on arrival with- 
out putting him into the stable at all, that is, of 
course, if his temperature is normal and if the 
weather is favourable. We need not even be 
deterred by a slight cough, but then in this case 
his temperature should be taken every day. A 
fairly bare field answers the purpose best and a 
feed of corn at night and one of hay in. the morn- 
ing should be given. This should be his treat- 
ment for three weeks, after which he should be 
brought in and given a dose of physic. 

I hesitate, however, in advising this open air 
treatment for very big horses (16.2 and over). 
The risk of their going wrong in their wind is so 
great that only a scientifically tabulated list of 
accumulated experience could guide us. My 
own experience is not wide enough, and I meet 
men who ought to know, who say they would 
never turn a big horse out to grass under any 
circumstances, and others equally knowledgeable, 
who say that they think there is no undue risk ; 
my Own opinion is that the tendency for these big 
horses to turn into whistlers and roarers is ever 
present, no matter what the regimen adopted. 

Let us now go to the other extreme and cite a 
case in which there is no delay in getting the new 
horse to work. A friend of mine who lives about 
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HOLDING UP A HIND LEG TO EXAMINE THE SHOE AND THE SOLE. 
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a hundred miles from me, offered me early in 
December, a ten year old hunter which he wanted 
to sell to make room for a younger horse. He 
had hunted it within the week, so I took it out 
and gave it a full day the morning after its arrival, 
and continued to give him this three days a fort- 
night for the rest of the season, with the exception 
of three weeks rest which I had to give him in Jan- 
uary, as at first he fell off slightly in condition. 
This I put down to the inevitable change of diet, 
for however skilful a feeder one’s groom may be, 
it is bound to take him some time before he finds 
by observation and experiment how a horse 
should be fed. However, in this instance, as 
the horse was robust and a hearty “doer,” I 
think the change of climate, and of water and 
routine of watering, accounted for the slight loss 
of condition, as he came from limestone hills to 
a low lying clay country. 

A horse from a dealer’s yard should always, be 
given a dose of physic on arrival, even if he has 
been hunted and is apparently acclimatised, and 
thereafter he should be got into full corn and full 
work very gradually. We have no idea either 
how much corn he has been getting or how much 
he can stand without getting over fresh. Again 
a sudden increase of the corn ration may fly to 
his fetlock joints and cause them to swell or may 
cause skin eruption. 

Above all, really fast work should be avoided 
for some time or his wind may be affected. In 
this connection, there is a point which I approach ~ 
with great reserve. I am not sure that the severe 
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strain to which a horse’s respiratory organs are 
put when he is galloped for his wind by a veterin- 
ary surgeon as a test for soundness, does not 
constitute a grave danger. And yet there seems 
to be no way of avoiding it. But when we con- 
sider the condition of the average horse in a 
dealer’s yard and ask ourselves whether he is 
in a fit state to be galloped, often in heavy going, 
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FIG. 7.—EXAMINING THE CONJUNCTIVA OF THE EYE. 


we must come to the conclusion that this serious 
risk is undoubtedly present. Without being able 
to quote definite descriptive examples I have no 
doubt in my mind that I have known instances 
of whistling and broken wind traceable to an ex- 
hausting gallop to test the wind of an unfit horse. 
I will conclude with the following advice. The 
bigger the horse the longer and more gradual 
his preparation for fast work should be. In 
fact, any horse over 16 hands should be absolutely 
fit before he is asked to go a fast or long gallop. 
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A word on the question of “‘ filled”? legs. Al- 
though these are a never ending source of anxiety, 
young horses first put on to corn are most liable 
to them. Apart from the effusion due to an 
injury, we can always assume that if legs swell 
below the knees and hocks, it is the result of 
injudicious feeding. If one leg is swollen we 
must assume that there has been a blow, a sprain 
or a tight boot or bandage, and veterinary treat- 
ment should be adopted whether the horse is 
lame or not. But if all four legs are swollen or 
the two fore legs, or the two hind legs, we must 
go to the root of the evil and, while not neglecting 
the treatment of local symptoms, we must regu- 
late the feeding as well. Legs swollen from such 
constitutional causes will become fine with exercise 
and, if they are bandaged with woollen bandages 
immediately on the return to the stable, it will 
help to keep them fine; especially if this is 
combined with a change to a less stimulating 
and slightly laxative diet, with the addition of a 
diuretic, but given for a few days only. This 
must not be left to the discretion of the groom, 
or he will overdo the use of what appears to him 
such a useful drug, instead of thinking out a 
correct system of feeding. 


CHAPTER III 


FEEDING AND EXERCISE 


same chapter as they are inseparable from 

each other. If the consideration of either 
is omitted from that of the other, owner and 
groom will assuredly go astray. 

One can safely say that the majority of 
hunters are overfed and that polo ponies are 
under-exercised as well as overfed. With a 
hunter there is also this to consider, his legs will 
seldom stand the increased exercise necessary to 
counteract excessive corn. A polo pony with 
his smaller and better knit frame can stand more 
exercise ; and, further, his limbs are far bigger and 
stronger in proportion to his weight. 

Overfeeding accounts for far more failures than 
is realised, just as far more human beings become 
ill and die of overfeeding than of starvation. 
But it must not be assumed from this that Iam 
in any way an advocate of underfeeding. 

These two items of stable management— 
feeding and exercise, are the most difficult of 
all to deal with, and I approach them with 
diffidence; they are a source of constant anxiety 
to the conscientious groom and one in which the 
help his employer is able to give him must 
necessarily be strictly limited. 

35 


[ sine about these two subjects in the 
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No doubt the owner who has had an uncom- 
fortable ride to the meet, owing to his horse 
pulling or persistently shying, or who has been 
bucked off at covert side will have something to 
say to his groom about it; or if his horse fails 
to stay out a hunt of reasonable length he will 
let his man know that he considers there is some- 
thing wrong; but he will have to leave it to him 
to correct matters. If his groom is a man of any 
sense he will not resent, but appreciate, such 
criticism, and by regulating the diet will bring 
the horse to his senses if too fresh, and put 
new life into him if he is losing his dash or his 
condition. 


I. FEEDING 


Horses must have individual diet, and it is 
very hard indeed for the man who owns more 
than a couple of horses to supervise personally 
that individual diet. It takes a man till he is 
forty to learn how to diet himself, and the most 
experienced Harley Street consultant cannot pre- 
scribe a diet without suggestions from his patient ; 
this will give some idea how difficult it is to 
regulate the diet of each horse. I have tried all 
my life to learn theoretically the art of feeding, 
but with little success; I cannot even explain why 
some grooms are good feeders and why others are 
not, except that the powers of observation of the 
latter are greater as well as their sympathy and 
resource. I am convinced of this from the fact 
that my grooms have never been able to impart 
their general methods, although the diet of each 
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individual horse was of course simple enough to 
explain. 

There is no reason, however, why the owner 
should not lay down rules of general application ; 
such as insisting that all oats shall be lightly 
crushed and that exercise in the long reins with 
no weight on the horses’ back is preferable to 


FIG. 8.—COMPARING THE HIND QUARTERS. 

Wasted muscle or a dropped hip can only be detected by standing 

directly behind the horse, who should have both the hind legs in line. 
(A fore leg should be held up for this.) 


road work, but he should train his man to carry 
it out in the correct scientific manner. As one 
of my critics has pointed out, long rein driving 
can be a weapon of great severity, so, until the 
owner is satisfied, it should be done under his 
supervision. 

There is little in the books on the subject of feed- 
ing that I have ever read which is of any practical 
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value, so it seems arrogant to try to give advice. 
It is moreover, a task where, as I have said, my 
personal experience as an expert is not going to 
help, for the simple reason that what I know 
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FIG. 9.—EXAMINATION FOR CURB. 


Each hind leg must be viewed in turn in direct profile, from which 

position any deviation from the straight of the line from the point of the 

hock to the fetlock can be noticed. (The arrow head is on the seat 
of curb), 


about the subject I have gleaned from my grooms. 
What I do not know of the subject is just that 
part which I have come to realise can only be 
learnt by the closest intimacy with the stable life 
as well as the working life of many horses. This 
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knowledge can only come to the thoughtful, 
conscientious, painstaking groom, and_ unless 
the stud is a small one, say five or six horses, 
the head man must not be overburdened with 
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FIG. 10.—a FURTHER EXAMINATION FOR CURB BY MANIPULATION. 
If the horse has its winter coat, it is not always possible to decide 
whether a slight protuberance is a curb or due to hair. Also the head 
of the splint bone may be prominent and thus deceive the eye. The 
side of the thumb nail passed directly down the rear will decide the 
point. The arrow head is on the seat of curb. (A fore leg should be 

held up for this.) 


manual and fatiguing labour, but must have 
time for thought and observation. 
Where, however, the owner can help, in default 
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of a head man so circumstanced, is by paying a 
daily visit to the stable. He must make himself 
familiar with the appearance of his horses in 
health ; it is no use waiting until his groom sends 
for him to deal with one that has. gone lame or 
sick. He must train his eye to notice at a glance 
swollen legs and any deviation from the look of 
health. 

A correctly regulated diet is not simple. There 
is more to be taken into account than the weight 
of oats, bran and hay that any given horse can 
eat in twenty-four hours. There is also the 
amount consumed at each meal, and the pro- 
portion of oats, bran and hay in each feed, to be 
regulated; and the behaviour, 1.e., the manners, 
of the horse out hunting, hacking, or on the polo 
ground, has also to be considered. 

The stabled horse’s main pre-occupation is no 
doubt his meals; sex plays hardly any part 
because of the castration of the male, and in the 
case of the mare, because of hard work and the 
attendant fatigue. So that feeding must be 
considered from three angles, “health and fitness 
for one thing, an added interest in life for another, 
and last but not least, behaviour (manners) at 
work. 


HOURS 


Regularity in the hours of feeding is of the 
first importance; horses expect this and they 
should be able to count on it, but while the usual 
routine should be breakfast, midday meal and 
supper, the observant groom will vary according 
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to the idiosyncracies of each, not only the quanti- 
ties, but also the proportions of the ingredients, the 
hours of feeding and the amount consumed at 
each meal, of each horse under his charge. Apart 
from the horse looking big and well, with a healthy 
coat and temperate behaviour, the guiding sign 
is a clean manger, for if a horse does not feed 
up it is certain that some alteration in the hours 
of feeding or in the quantities is indicated, or 
some variation in the composition of the actual 
diet. Some horses will not devote themselves 
seriously to their meal until complete quiet reigns 
in the stables ; in fact, they will wait till night to 
eat the greatest part of their ration. With such 
horses a small breakfast and midday feed and a 
large supper last thing at night (say 7.30) 
answers best. But there are so many variations 
in the hours and diet of all except hearty eaters 
which will suggest themselves to an observant 
groom, that it is idle to attempt to enumerate 
them exhaustively. 


DRUGS 


I donot approve the indiscriminate use of tonics, 
feeding powders, alteratives, condition powders or 
any of the patent veterinary medicines so freely 
advertised. If a horse really requires medical 
treatment a veterinary surgeon should be con- 
sulted, but if he is simply off colour and alteration 
in diet appears to have no beneficial effect, I 
advise the owner to diagnose the case in consulta- 
tion with his groom and prescribe himself. I can 
confidently recommend him to Horses and 
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Stables, by Fitzwygram for lucid description 
of the horse’s ailments and symptoms, and in this 
admirable work he will also find recipes for tonics, 
etc. But let me repeat with all the emphasis I 
can, that drugs should be avoided if possible, and 
resort should not be had to them, until every 
effort has been made with wholesome food, in 
carefully regulated amounts and _ judiciously 
varied. 
DIET AND ITS VALUE 


It must not be assumed that the amount of 
work done by a horse is a direct guide to the 
weight of oats he should get; age, constitution 
and temperament are all three modifying factors. 
With some horses oats seem to have an effect like 
aleohol, indeed I have known some that could 
not stand a single oat. While a horse is young 
and learning, the quantity of oats calls for a 
further consideration, and in nine cases out of 
ten, drastic curtailment. 

I strongly advocate occasional small changes 
and additions to diet, such as the inclusion of 
carrots or new grass when available, given in small 
quantities for a few days at a time. 

It is a simple matter to determine the daily 
average weight of food per horse. For full sized 
hunters in full work it is as follows : 


Three feeds, totalling— 
Oats, 11 lbs. 
Bran ~* 69%, 


Hay 14 ,, (8 at midday and 11 at night.) 
Chaficw4 a, 
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For polo ponies in full work : 


Three feeds, totalling— 


Oats 8 lbs. 

Bran 4 ,, 

Hay 10 ,, (2 at midday and 8 at night.) 
Chall i3a 


This is only a guide, but it can be taken as a 
maximum. 

The reader may be interested to know the rela- 
tive feeding value of the various grain used in 
feeding horses. This table has been obtained 
from Government and trade statistics : 


24 lbs. of oats is equivalent to 14 lbs. of maize. 
23 29 Oo. 98 ”? 24 9 beans. 
23 29 a) oe 34 99 bran. 


It may appear from this table that in feeding 
with oats we are not taking advantage of food 
of the highest value, and the question arises, 
why not use maize or beans, and also what is 
the use of hay, with its comparatively low feeding 
value? The answer is that in the first place 
maize and beans are too heating and stimulating 
to form the staple of a regular diet, and secondly, 
that a certain amount of bulk in the diet is 
essential ; a certain distension of the stomach and 
of the bowels is required, and without this dis- 
tention a horse does not thrive, and in time would 
die. During the war, when forage was necessarily 
scarce, this “ bulk ”’ feeding was a never-ending 
worry, and horse-masters had to do their best by 
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grazing their charges whenever there was a 
chance, and when we were lucky enough to get a 
ration of straw for bedding, this used to be 
chopped and given with the oats. But the horses 
felt the want and would eat and gnaw almost 
anything. 

As a matter of fact, beans should not form part 
of a horse’s diet, except in very rare instances. 
Old horses may derive benefit from beans, and 
they can have some mixed with their corn, but 
only when they show signs of debility and of 
falling off in condition. To give a young horse 
an excess of oats, or beans even in small quanti- 
ties, is asking for trouble ; if the resulting stimu- 
lation were confined to his physical condition, 
extra work and exercise might counteract it, 
though this often necessitates, as I am never 
tired of impressing upon my readers, more work 
and exercise than his immature bones and joints 
can stand. But beside this physical effect his 
brain is affected and a foolish irresponsibility. is 
induced which makes him difficult to manage, 
and often a danger to himself and his rider. 

If an owner finds on calculation that his stud are 
consuming on an average more than this amount, 
he can take it that they are being fed in excess of 
requirements. If he finds that on this average 
some are losing condition, he can take it that 
either some are getting too much and some too 
little, that the proportions of the ingredients are 
wrong, or that one or other of the items is not of 
the best quality or feeding value. 

These figures are based on my own experience 
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and are the result of careful observation extending 
over many years. 

The most important point to bear in mind is 
that a horse in hard work requires a certain amount 
of rest in between times and, if he gets too much 
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ria. 11.—EXAMINING THE HOCKS FOR SPAVIN. 


The examiner’s body should sway from side to side to bring the inside 
of each hock into profile so that they can be compared. 


stimulating food, it will necessitate more exercise 
than his legs or his constitution will stand. I can 
never see the object of stoking a horse up with 
stimulating food and then having to get rid of the 
ill-effects by prolonged exercise. The alternative 
is a horse too fresh at covert side or on the polo 
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ground, with the attendant risk to himself and 
discomfort to his rider. It is therefore important 
to regulate his diet day by day so that he is never 
getting food in excess of what is warranted by 
his work, and on the other hand it is just as 
important that he is not asked to do hard work 
unless adequately fed and exercised. 

If a hunter has had a full day on a Monday 
and is expected to come out again on the 
Thursday, he should be on full diet in the mean- 
time, and then if there were to be an interval of 
a full week or more before his next hunt, I 
recommend an immediate lightening of his diet, 
increasing as the time for his next day draws near. 

If a polo pony is playing three days a week and 
lives eight miles from the ground (as mine have 
always done) he can be on full diet all the time, 
and, moreover, he need have no exercise beyond a 
ten minute walk the day after playing, and about 
twenty minutes in ‘the long reins on the odd day. 
If he misses a day, owing to rain or for any other 
reason, a slight curtailing of the corn ration is less 
harmful to his legs, and better for his constitu- 
tion and manners than extra exercise. Long 
walking tends to make a pony slow, and fast 
work even in the long reins is throwing away a 
chance for a pony’s mouth and limbs to recover 
from strenuous games. 

If the pony lives near the ground the amount 
of exercise must be increased in proportion, 
indeed it may be necessary even on the day of the 
game, and long rein driving will always be better 
than walking exercise. 
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FEEDING MAXIMS 


Should any interruption to work or curtailment 
of exercise occur through frost or for any other 
reason, the corn ration should be reduced at once. 

Sickness or injury calls for the complete with- 
drawal of all oats until recovery, or until the 
veterinary surgeon advises differently. 

After recovery the corn ration must only be 
increased very gradually, until such time as the 
horse cap again be put into full work. 

All oats should be lightly crushed. Oats are 
not a natural food, and unless the husk is broken 
by mastication. or by other means there is no 
feeding value at all. The gastric juices have no 
effect on the husk and the grain passes through 
the horse undigested unless the flour inside is 
exposed. 

It is a good plan to have several kinds of hay 
available so that this item of the diet can be 
varied. Anything that tends to variety is good. 

Bran has little feeding value, since modern 
machinery extracts nearly all the nutritive 
material from the wheat. The chief value of 
bran lies in its mechanical action on the intestines ; 
it has a scratching affect and stimulates action. 
The result therefore is slightly laxative. 

A guide to a standard feed is 4 crushed 
oats, 4 chopped hay (chaff) and 3 bran. 

Hay should not be bought ready Ne but 
should be cut on the premises. Dealers do not 
chop the best of their hay, and it is difficult to 
judge quality after it has been cut into chaff. 
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Chaff is mixed with the oat and bran ration to 
increase the bulk and to ensure more complete 
mastication. 

Long hay should be given sparingly during the 
day time with a full feed of it last thing at night. 

Examination and weighing of forage (which by 
the way should never be ordered by the groom) 
is another matter the horseowner should insist on. 
It is what a business man has to do regarding 
goods delivered, and it is just as important with 
regard to forage. Nor is it reasonable for a 
master to expect his groom to get anything but 
the worst of a bargain with a dealer or farmer 
intent on selling his wares at the highest price. 

Only the best quality of forage should be 
bought. The difference in price between the 
cheaper qualities and the best does not compensate 
for the loss in feeding value, and there is further 
the attendant risk of indigestion and injury to 
the respiratory organs. 

The only way I know to learn to judge 
quality is to go to a hay and corn dealer and 
induce him to teach you. I undertook to deal for 
one year with a man (whom I considered an 
expert) in exchange for this tuition, and incident- 
ally continued to deal with him for 35 years. I 
find it more convenient and economical to buy 
through this middle man than to deal direct with 
the farmers. A friend of mine, like myself, a 
very busy man, used to tell me that he considered 
he paid at least 10 per cent. less by dealing direct, 
till one day I helped him to investigate a transac- 
tion in hay about which he had become suspicious. 
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It seemed he had taken a fancy to a haystack 
owned by a woman who had a small farm near him 
and, although the price of hay was very high, 
he had bought the whole stack for delivery as and 
when required. He had not much store room, 
so he arranged for a small load to be carted at 
regular intervals. The price of hay fell consider- 
ably, but the hay still kept arriving. So we 
made a calculation together, based on _ the 
deliveries up to that date. We found that the 
stack must have measured 100 yards long, 70 
yards broad and 40 feet high. 

What the lady had been doing, as the price of 
hay fell, was to buy from her neighbours at the 
lower price and to continue to deliver it to my 
friend at the contract price. 

Not only is a corn dealer in a position to control 
quality, but he can also buy cheaper; if. in 
addition, he is a prudent and respectable man, 
his profit will be found to be so reasonable that 
the ultimate price paid by the user will not 
exceed the farmer’s price. There is also the 
advantage, that the dealer will have cleaning 
machinery to extract the dust, and I have always 
insisted on an understanding that all the inferior 
and musty hay, which is sometimes found in the 
middle of the trusses, can be saved up and ex- 
changed for the equivalent value of sound forage. 


WATERING 

There is little that need be said about 

watering except that I definitely prefer to water 

horses at specific times, 1.e., before every meal. 
D 


FIG. 12.—COMPARING THE HOCKS WITH THE HANDS AND FEELING 
FOR SPAVIN. 


Tf the horse has its winter coat spavin may escape detection by the eye. 
A fore leg should be held up for this manipulation. 
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FIG. 13.—TESTING FOR OCCULT SPAVIN. 


The hind leg is held up for half a minute in the position in the illustration, 

and as it is released the horse should be dragged forward ; the groom 

being ready to do this the moment the foot is released. The first few 
strides will then show whether the horse is lame or sound. 
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T see no object in leaving water in their boxes for 
them to help themselves. I find it agrees with 
me best to drink at stated intervals and I should 
not dream of keeping a glass of water at my elbow 
to sip. Just before the feeding hour a galvanised 
iron bucket (not an old battered one, but one with 
the galvanising still bright) should be put in the 
box and left for about ten minutes. The groom 
should not stand with the horse while he drinks, 
as this disturbs him and he may not get his fill. 
But there is no rule without an exception, and 
leaving water in the box can be tried as a last 
resort with some delicate feeders. 

Some grooms give their charges water with the 
chill off when they come home hot and exhausted, 
especially on cold days; others give them 
cold water. I have seen no ill effects from 
either method, but I think horses drink more 
tepid water than cold and probably this is an 
advantage. 


Rock SAutT 


The habit of licking is soon followed by biting 
and gnawing and in turn can develop into crib- 
biting. For this reason I do not advocate 
placing lumps of rock salt in the manger or in 
specially designed holders fastened to the walls. 
Salt is undoubtedly appetising and good for a 
horse, and it can be given in specific doses of 
two tablespoons with every feed. 

I have one more point on which to touch 
before I leave the subject of feeding. I advise 
that horses should be fed and watered from the 
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floor, which is the way they would feed in a state 
of nature. If we watch a horse at grass we see 
that he spends about eighteen hours of the 
twenty-four with his head to the ground. This 
is clearly the position that nature intended him 
to adopt while feeding. By the force of gravity 
the saliva runs to his mouth and the flow of blood 
to the head is increased. I am convinced that 
if peat moss were generally used as bedding and 
if horses were fed from the ground, fewer would go 
wrong in their wind. This is a prediction im- 
possible to prove by statistics, but reason and 
experience seem to me to point to it. 

Another gain in feeding from the ground is that 
by this method the back tendons of the horse’s 
fore legs are kept braced and the tendency to 
overshot fetlock joints and shaky knees is 
lessened. 


BEDDING 


I am strongly in favour of peat moss for 
bedding, and for years I have used nothing else. 
It is the only way of being sure of the horse’s 
diet. Nothing will prevent a horse from eating 
straw ;some horses nibble at it in their idle 
moments more than others, but all do it more or 
less. Peat is also a deodoriser and there are no 
ammonia fumes in a stable where it is used. It 
is for these reasons that I consider the use of 
straw a contributory cause of whistling and 
roaring. 

With straw the difficulty of conditioning a 
horse is greatly increased, as we cannot regulate 
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his diet. Straw bedding is something we do not 
want him to eat. 5 

There are certain disadvantages in using peat 
moss. It does not look so well; horses’ coats 
are perhaps a little duller on account of the 


FIG. 14.—TO TEST FOR SHOULDER LAMENESS. 


The fore leg should be dragged forward as above and backward as in 
Fig. 15, while the horse’s expression is watched for flinching. Shoulder 
lameness is very rare. 


N.B.—It is best, by way of experience, to apply this test to sound 
horses and to study their behaviour, so that ordinary restlessness may 
not be mistaken for flinching. 


dust ; and it is true that the manure obtained 
from it only suits certain kinds of soil. A simple 
way to get over the last of these difficulties is 
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by an exchange for the equivalent in straw or 
cow manure from other stables. 
II. EXERCISE 


The Hunter 
This question must be considered from two 
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angles: the exercise necessary to get a hunter 
fit for the season and that which is necessary 
to keep him in condition after the season has 
started. The former is something quite different 
from training a horse for a race when condition 
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has to be cumulative, so that on the day of the 
race his powers are at their highest. One could 
almost say of a perfectly trained horse that on the 
day before and on the day after the race he should 
not be as fit as on the actual day of the race. 
But a horse prepared for hunting has a long, 
strenuous and exhausting time before him, so 
that he should be “‘ big” as well as fit, otherwise 
he will become too fine drawn before the end 
of the season. All I will attempt here is to 
give a typical example of a six to ten year old 
hunter taken up big and well from grass at the 
end of August and prepared for his first hunt on 
November 1. In following these rules, different 
circumstances must be taken into account and 
variations made accordingly. 

For the first four days the horse should be in 
his loose box with all windows and the top half 
of the door open.: His diet should be hay and 
feeds of chop and, a bran mash at night. He 
should be shod and should get half an hour’s 
walking exercise each day and by the fourth day 
his inside should be clear of grass. Next a five 
dram ball of aloes should be given.? 

Hay should be withheld until the ball has 
taken full effect and after a further five days the 
horse should be ready for regular diet and work. 

For the next fortnight there should be walking 
exercise, beginning with half an hour and in- 


1 A horse just in from grass will often be very restless and will resent 
close confinement after his freedom. A bar should be put across the 
top half, to prevent him jumping out. 

* This should be made up fresh on the day it is administered. 
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creasing to two hours. For the following fortnight, 
an hour and _ a half walking in the lanes and half 
an hour trotting in the long reins, changing to one 
hour walking and one hour trotting. The next 
fortnight an hour and a half walking and trot- 
ting in the lanes, with half an hour cantering in 
the long reins. 

The horse should then be ready for a short 
day’s cubbing. He can be kept out about two 
hours, if the meet is near, and one hour if 
distant, and he could be given two, and under 
favourable circumstances three, days during the 
last week. If the ground is not too hard he 
can be taken one or two sharp short gallops to 
exercise his lungs. If the owner wishes to start 
cub-hunting earlier, the whole preparation must 
start earlier. 

I do not say that all horses thus conditioned will 
be fit for a big day on November Ist; there are 
many factors to consider, not the least of which will 
be the kind of summer there hasbeen. If wet, the 
lush grass will have made the horse gross and his 
preparation will be slower, but if the summer has 
been dry, the horse will be in much harder con- 
dition to start with. 

After a day’s hunting the horse should be 
jogged out in hand'as a test for soundness, and if 
sound he should get a walk out of about fifteen to 
thirty minutes. The next day this should be 
increased to an hour or an hour and a half, and 
thereafter to two full hours until the next hunt- 
ing day. If the interval between hunting days 

1See Bridle Wise, Chapter XVI. 
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is long, part of this two hours should be spent at 
the canter in the long reins. 


The Polo Pony 


A pony that has spent a winter in the open will 
require a shorter preparation than a hunter that 
has been summered at grass. The reason for 
this is that what grass there is partakes of the 
nature of hay in that itis dry. But there is very 
little nourishment in winter grass, just enough to 
keep body and soul together, so unless the ponies 
have shelter for the night and during severe 
weather, they lose condition rapidly and there is 
grave danger of their constitutions becoming more 
or less permanently impaired. 

More important, however, than any question of 
shelter is food, and it is a definite economy to 
feed with hay and corn after December Ist, 
rather than to spend two months building up 
a pony that has become really debilitated 
through privation and exposure. Ponies at grass 
should get about ten pounds of hay divided into 
a morning and evening feed and two feeds of 
oats of two pounds each, also given morning and _ ; 
evening. On dry, sunny days, less hay and corn 
can be given and the surplus saved for the wet 
inclement weather. A sound pony thus wintered 
should not require more than tour weeks to con- 
dition for slow polo. One week, as for the hunter, 
must be taken up with physic and shoeing, 
and thereafter the regime recommended for the 
hunter should be followed, but the increase of 
the hours of work should be quicker and the 
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proportion of long reining to walking in the lanes 
should be increased. It is also a good plan to 
eliminate trotting as far as possible and to substi- 
tute a gentle canter. Of course if a pony requires 
some recapitulation of his work in the school an 
extra week or two will have to be allowed. 

The earlier in the morning polo ponies can be 
got out to exercise the better, but I do not re- 
commend that hunters in winter be exercised 
before breakfast, as the air is too raw for man 
or beast, and there is quite enough stable work to 
keep the grooms occupied indoors. 


TREATMENT OF A HORSE BEFORE AND 
AFTER HUNTING 


The following notes were written for me by a 
groom, and in my opinion they covered the 
ground so completely that I cannot do better 
than give them in his own way. 


The Hunting Day—Morning 


“It is a wise policy to start the hunting day, 
as it were, the night before, by leaving your 
horse a bucket of water in his box and by 
giving him an extra feed at 8.30 p.m., as 
some horses, otherwise good feeders, are apt 
to be a bit shy on hunting mornings. Such 
a horse will always feed up during the night 
and even if he is a little shy at his feed in 
the morning, the groom has a contented mind, 
knowing that the horse has not gone out on an 
empty stomach, which is very often the cause of 
the numerous accidents and ailments such as 
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gripes, chills and sluggishness at the end of a run. 
These bring in their train falls, over-reaches, and 
leg weariness, which are not so common at the 
start of a season, but a continuation of them each 
day a horse goes hunting begins to tell at the end 
of a hard season, and they very often result in 
the breaking down of the horse or the shortening 
of his life from a hunting point of view. 

“The first thing to do when you arrive in the 
morning (making a special point never to be late) 
is to look at his manger ; if he is healthy you will 
find it clean. If he has finished the water that 
you left with him, fill up his pail and give him 
time to drink; he will probably not drink much 
as he has had water by him all night. Then 
feed him and if he is a horse that does not worry 
give him his full feed. Some grooms feed light 
on hunting mornings, very often because it 
happens to suit their own habit of being late risers, 
but if you are there at the time you should be, 
a full feed does the horse more good than harm. 
The time you should be there is at least three 
hours before the horse goes on to the meet, so as 
to give him time to eat his feed in comfort and 
settle down in general before starting on the 
road. If you are late it means a horse having 
half his feed and no comfort, or his full feed and 
starting on the road bloated. This very often 
upsets his digestion, and in consequence results 
in his not going in his usual form. This may 
cause during the day one of the various mishaps 
I have just referred to, ending in many a case 
fatally. Many horses have been proved to have 
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dropped dead in the hunting field through a 
quick find and a merry gallop on top of a belly 
full of water and feed, caused through the late 
arrival of his groom. This is seldom known by the 
owner. 

‘“Now proceed to clean his box, and then 
do a few little odd jobs, anything to fill in the 
time until he has finished his feed, not forgetting 
to let him eat in quiet and darkness, as this adds 
to his comfort. When he has finished feeding, 
dress him, put on his clothing and roller ; many 
a hunter if he has not quite finished his feed can 
be kidded to eat if he is rugged up thoroughly 
again and in many a case the leaving off of his 
roller is enough to make the difference to him 
finishing his feed or not. Every hunter seems 
to sense a hunting morning as soon as you enter 
his box, and it is a case of the more you can bluff 
him if he is a shy feeder, the cleaner he will leave 
his manger. The best way to proceed with a 
shy feeder is to feed him a little at a time in the 
hope that he will clean his manger. Of course, 
with a horse of that description it is easier to 
write about than to do, but by constantly being in 
contact with him and studying him, this difficulty 
can always be overcome. Many a time your 
footsteps in the yard, the banging of a bucket or 
the loud closing of a door or hearing your voice 
tends to turn him from his manger. These are 
all things that can be overcome when you have 
studied him and his dislikes in every detail. 

‘‘Sometimes I have known horses that would 
clean up their mangers better if you would pro- 
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ceed to groom them straight away, just as if the 
company tended to make them forget what the 
day held in store for them. 

‘‘Of course, these are only a few of the many 
resources to try with a shy feeder. 


The Hunting day—Evening 


““When he first gets in, keep food away from 
him and induce him to stale, after this, give him 
a drink of gruel followed by amash. You can get 
a horse accustomed to eating his mash while being 
groomed, and that saves him waiting and worry- 
ing and also soothes his nerves, gets his digestion 
working and helps to prevent him getting chilled. 
There is an old saying that whilst a horse is 
eating he never catches cold. 

‘When he has been thoroughly groomed a 
good thing is to put out the light, as it leaves 
him more restful; all these little things count 
and are what makes the difference between 
success and failure. What seems nothing to a 
man means much to a dumb animal. 

“You can now begin cleaning the tackle; 
in an hour you want to take a rubber and go back 
to your horse, look him over and pull his ears if 
cold, until you get them dry and a nice tingle in 
them, remembering to close the door behind you 
when you go into his box, as he is now in a state 
when he is most likely to get a chill. Presuming 
you have now found him all right, with a nice 
glow about him, without his having broken out, 
and if he has eaten up his mash you can give 
him his night’s ration of hay. Some _ horses 
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require less hay on hunting nights, especially if 
they are tired and jaded, and it is as well not to 
overface them. One thing counteracts the other. 
The chief thing is the clean manger. You can 
now leave him to munch his hay for an hour, not 
forgetting to leave him in darkness. If you do 
this, and when you go back, nine times out of ten 
you will find him O.K., but it is best to feel his 
ears and just put your hand under his rugs parti- 
cularly over his loins. If they are warm and 
dry, give him “ chilled water,”! and a dry feed 
of oats, bran and chaff, and wish him good night. 

“If at either of your visits you have found that 
he has broken out, take off his roller and his rug 
in front, then get his ears and throat dry, after 
which get his body dry. On no account have him 
entirely stripped, but turn the rug backward or 
forward according to the place being dried. A 
point to remember, when you are drying ears, 
throat and loins, is that you are killing two birds 
with one stone; they are the vital parts, and, when 
they start to dry, the rest of the body dries with 
them more or less; after they are finished you 
will find the back and sides need very little treat- 
ment, but of course, these things must be done 
briskly to minimise the risk of a chill. A point 
worth remembering with a horse accustomed to 
breaking out is not to fill him up with gruel, but 
after doing him the first time, rug him up and 
put his roller on, leaving his rug unbuckled in 
front. A horse gets his cold on the loins, not o 
his breast. 3 

1 Water with the chill off. 
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‘‘Nine times out of ten breaking out is caused 
in the last mile and a half from home, through the 
rider exceeding the walk, even if the horse is fetched 
in cool. A certain reaction sets in when he gets 
in his stable; this can be coped with and is the 
lesser of the two evils. Hurrying home the last 
mile is the danger; however well a horse is 
done and left rugged and warm, at your next 
visit he will be wet through. This is mostly 
noticeable with the blood type of horse and is 
very often accompanied by refusal to feed. Then, 
if not attended to properly, he will stand in a cold 
sweat all night, and next morning you will find 
his outer rug damp on top, similar to a heavy dew 
or a slight frost ; you can see the damp and the 
glitter. <A lot of this can be avoided by judicious 
feeding and by making a special study of him. 
You will find some horses can be stopped from 
breaking out by a small mash made up in their 
next feed, or in some cases it is best to make even 
that a small feed as well. In all these cases coax 
him to feed by making a fuss of him. It is half 
the battle, as while he is feeding he is staving off 
many of the ills. The trouble commences when 
he stands in the corner brooding over the day’s 
troubles and hardships.” 


I consider the above notes exceedingly valuable. 
They were supplied by a man who is successful 
with a constantly changing stud of hunters and 
polo ponies, and they were written without 
any help or suggestion. They give no more 
than an inkling of the amount of thought necessary 
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to success, and show how clear-headed such a 
man must be and how sure of his methods to 
be able to render such an accurate account of 
his procedure. A groom lives and thinks with 
horses who are like children in thought, memory 
and action, and I am sure there are hundreds 
who only require their latent powers developing 
by encouragement and interest. I suggest that a 
man who lavishes the necessary care and atten- 
tion to make the animals under his charge a 
source of pleasure, exhilaration and health, and 
often of profit to his employer, is worthy of 
much consideration. 


CHAPTER IV 


GROOMING, TRIMMING, AND CLIPPING 


O horse can thrive at his work unless he is 
N efficiently groomed. Appearance as well as 

touch is a guide to the well-groomed horse. 
Not only should he have a shiny coat, but there 
should also be the bloom of health, and the skin 
should feel loose and pliable. If the hand is 
rubbed into the hair there should not be any 
trace of that white greasy film that is the sign 
of a dirty horse. If this important item of 
stable management is neglected for one day the 
horse’s coat will show it unmistakably. 


GROOMING AND ITS UTENSILS 


The theory of: grooming should be under- 
stood, so that its importance is not under-rated. 
As stated above, it does not consist merely in 
cleaning and outwardly polishing the coat. There 
is a subtle difference between the appearance of 
the well-groomed horse and one that has just 
had the dandruff removed and the hair flattened. 
Cleanliness is easily determined when the coat is 
put to the test of touch. Even if the rider’s heel is 
stained with this white film of grease we may be sure 
that the horse has been neglected or imperfectly 
groomed. But this refers to cleanliness only, 
and there is besides the vigorous friction and 
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massage of the hay wisp, which has such a marked 
effect on skin, muscle, circulation and general 
well-being. 

That the vigour necessary to groom a horse is 
not always appreciated by the unhorsy was made 
clear by an occurrence that came under my notice 
in the war. A gunner, an ex-ship’s steward, 
applied to be made a driver, and when asked if 
he could groom a_ horse replied, ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
watched it being done, and I’ve always been 
used to a bit o’ dusting myself.” But then the 
same man, when accused of riding a lame horse 
back to the lines, said, “‘ No, really sergeant, I 
towed him all the way.” 

Hayes defines grooming as the process of 
mechanically cleaning the skin and coat, and of 
applying friction and massage. He adds that 
the necessity is created by the new conditions 
imposed on a horse by civilisation. 

The horse throws off perspiration, invisible 
when he is not over heated, and visible when hot 
from exertion. The result is a coating of dried 
sweat over the true skin at the roots of the hair, 
and with the working horse this must be re- 
moved by grooming, or its effect is deleterious. 
Not only are the pores closed and free per- 
spiration impeded, but this scarfe skin or dand- 
ruff is dirt, and as such may induce skin disease 
and harbour parasites. It is therefore necessary 
with the working horse to remove this dandruff 
daily by grooming, otherwise it is impossible to 
get him fit and well or to keep him so. In 

1 Stable Management and Exercise, by Capt. M. H. Hayes. 
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addition, an undue strain is placed on the organs 
because the pores, an important drain for im- 
purities, are prevented from working freely, and 
so the lungs, heart and kidneys have to do more 
than their share in removirg waste products from 
the tissues and from the blood. 

On the other hand a horse in astate of nature, 1.e., 
running out at grass, would require no grooming ; 
indeed grooming would be definitely harmful, as it 
would deprive him of an efficient protection 
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FIG. STAI BRUSH. 


against cold and wet, and further, the horse at 
grass regulates the amount of exercise he takes 
to his needs and inclinations, and there is there- 
fore no undue strain thrown on the organs. 

The mechanism of grooming should be clearly 
understood. First we have to break up this 
scarfe skin; then to remove it from the coat. 
This is done with a body brush (Fig. 16). It 
should be swept along the hair in the direction of 
its growth, never against or across it, as the dand- 
ruff lies in scales through which the hairs are 
threaded and the brush has to slide these scales off 
the hairs. To get this movement correct it will be 
necessary to use the body brush sometimes in the 
right hand and sometimes in the left, as the strokes 
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should always be from the outside across the 
groom’s body, and he should stand free and well 
away so as to be able to exert his full strength 
(Fig. 17). Although this brushing should be 
vigorous, it should be done expertly rather than 
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FIG. 17.—GROOMING WITH THE BODY BRUSH. 
The brush is swept round in the direction of the arrow, and during this 
movement only is pressure applied. 


roughly, and the horse should show neither 
resentment nor irritation ; if he does, one may be 
sure either that a brush with unduly stiff bristles 
is actually being used too roughly, or that such 
a brush has been so. used at some time or other, 
and that the horse has come to dread and resent 
his grooming. 

The best body brushes have flexible leather 
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backs to accommodate themselves to the uneven 
surface of a horse’s body, head and legs. 

The hairs of the body brush should be soft and 
pliable, especially for thin-skinned, well-bred 
horses. This brush should get two cleaning 
rubs on the curry comb after 
every five grooming strokes, 
and the curry comb must be 
tapped on the stone floor every 
now and then to shake out the 
accumulated dandruff. 

If the curry comb in Fig. 19 
is used, it should be on the 
back of the hand so that the 
palm can touch the horse with- 
out scratching him. 

Fic, 18.—curry coms. The curry comb should never 
touch the horse’s skin. 

The only time the unemployed hand should rest 
on the horse is to brush the inside of the flank 
and inside the hind leg, and it should then hold 
the hock, to keep the horse’s foot on the ee 
or to warn the groom that the WD SEN is 
foot is about to be raised, and 
enable him to draw clear 
(Fig. 20). 

The Dandy Brush.—The best NS 
have bristles made of whale- sy, 19—curry coms 70 
bone, but this is expensive and WzaR on THE Back oF 
those of coir fibre are good pecregtae 
enough. ‘This brush is useful for brushing dried 
mud out of a horse’s coat, for unclipped legs, 
and for grooming a long-coated horse before he is 
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FIG. 20.—THE UNEMPLOYED HAND IN GROOMING. 


The only time the unemployed hand should touch the horse during 

grooming is when brushing the ticklish parts inside the hind leg. 

The horse is less likely to cow-kick with the hock held thus, and 
anyway the groom receives a warning. 
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clipped. It is necessary in this case to brush 
both against and with the hair. It should not 
be used on the bodies of well-bred or short- 
coated horses. A straw wisp is better for re- 
moving mud, whether dry or still wet. The 
dandy brush is also used for manes and tails. 

The Water Brush is for manes and tails and for 
washing feet. It should never be left in water, 
and should stand with 
the bristles down- 
ward to drain. 
| \ Stains on _ light- 

rie oT nko Bevo coated horses should 

be washed out with 

the water brush and the part should then be 

dried with the rubber. It should, however, be 

a rule to use as little water as possible on a 
horse’s coat. 

The water brush can also be applied by sections 
all over a horse before the application of the hay 
wisp. Its obvious use in this case is to remove 
any dandruff that is loose on the coat and that has 
escaped the body brush; its indirect use is to 
damp the coat, 
and then the hay 
wisp has to be 
vigorously ap- fie 
plied in order to ml Wi hat 
ryt: 8 fe, 
however, that its FIG. 22.— WATER BRUSH. 
use for this purpose can be omitted altogether 
without any ill effects on the horse’s appearance 
and without impairing the efficiency of grooming. 
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A Hoof Brush (Fig. 28) is for applying oil to 
the walls of a horse’s hooves, never to the soles. 
The best kind of oil is neat’s-foot, and it should be 
used daily, except in dusty weather, before work 
but sparingly. 

Neat’s-foot oil thus applied has a 
good effect on the texture of the 
horn of the foot, which it tends to 
toughen and make less brittle, and 
it is not used merely on account of 
appearance. It should have no black 
or other colouring matter added, but 
“a should be clean and clear. 

Renter: Mane Combs should not be necessary 
except on horses just up from grass. 
They should be of metal and not of horn. 

The Scraper acts as a squeegee and removes 
excessive sweat and water from the coat before 
rubbing it dry. Fig. 24 
shows a modern type, it 
has a brass edge on one gg 
side and is protected by /(™ 
india-rubber on the other, 
The brass edge is applied 
first and the rubber edge 
for finishing. The older 
fashioned flexible one 
shown in Fig. 25 is prefer- 
able, but it necessitates 
the use of two hands. 

The Straw Wisp is made 


by twisting up strands of One edge is brass and the other 
straw. It removes mud, rubber covered. 


FIG. 24.—SINGLE-HANDED 
SCRAPER. 
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and by friction warms and dries a horse. It is 
a grooming tool that should be rubbed both 
with and against the lie of the hair. Its drying 
action is by friction to bring blood to the sur- 
face and thus warm the skin. It has the further 
advantage of removing mud even when. wet, 
while warming and drying. 

The Hay Wisp is a very important grooming 
tool, and puts the finishing touch to a well cleaned 
horse. It should be applied damp with forceful 
slaps and a sweeping motion in the direction of 
the growth of the hair. It not only lays the 


FIG. 25.—A TWO-HANDED SCRAPER (BRASS WITH LEATHER 
HANDLES). 


coat flat, but used expertly acts as massage also. 
A horse derives great benefit in health and appear- 
ance by correct and vigorous use of the hay wisp, 
bracing himself by tightening the muscles to 
receive each blow. 

Rubbers should be of cotton, not of linen. 
They are like household dusters and they gener- 
ally have the word “ stable’ woven into their 
borders. They are useful to remove superficial 
dust from the horse before saddling, to dry a 
wet clean horse and for wiping over saddlery. 

Chamois Leathers are useful in the saddle room ; 
in the stable they are a luxury but are useful on 
the quarters of a horse bedded on straw. The 
coat at these exposed parts becomes ruffled in 
lying down and these leathers help to flatten the 
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coat. They can also be used in drying a damp 
horse. 

Sponges.—One sees too often the same sponge 
used for a horse’s legs, his dock, his eyes, his 
nostrils, and for cleaning saddlery, and where a 
dash of disinfectant is used in the water no parti- 
cular harm seems to come of it. But it does 
not sound hygienic, and anyway the idea is an 
unpleasant one, so the owner should try to educate 
his groom to keep one sponge for each of the 
above duties. 

Sponges should be of the Turkey variety, of the 
best quality, and they should be flat and thin. 
It is a false economy to buy cheap, coarse, round 
sponges as there is no wear in them. 

Besides grooming tackle the following items 
of equipment are necessary. 

Buckets should be large and, of stout rivetted, 
galvanized iron. They are preferable to those 
of wood which are apt to get foul. One can 
buy rubber clips to put on the bottom hoop to 
deaden the noise on stone pavement. 

A Wheel Barrow of galvanized iron is cleaner 
than one of wood, but it is noisy unless it has a 
rubber tyre. 

Dung skip, feeding measure and sieve, hay fork 
and spade should be the best and strongest made. 


STABLE Hours 


In a stable that is moderately staffed the 
horse can only get one thorough grooming a 
day and the best time for this is after exer- 
cise. After work (hunting or polo) the horse 
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is too tired to benefit by a long and elaborate 
toilet ; more important is it that he should be 
made comfortable and get to rest quickly. He 
should receive just enough attention to see that 
he is uninjured and to ensure that he is dry, that 
his coat is flat, and that he is warm all over. 
Next morning, after his ten minutes walk, he 
should get a thorough grooming and again 
every part of him should be handled to examine 
for 4horns and other injury. On _ hunting 
days he should get his thorough grooming 
before he leaves his stable, and on polo days 
after his morning exercise, before he is saddled 
for the game, 

The hours of opening the stable can be left to 
the conscientious groom. “ The stableman’s 
hours are necessarily very elastic, for he never 
knows when his work is over,’’? so while encourag- 
ing punctuality, we must not be too exacting on 
the point of absolutely regular attendance in the 
morning. Wecan say that the latest hour at which 
work should begin in the morning even after a 
late and trying night, is 6.80, but on a hunting 
morning with a nine o’clock or half past eight 
start for the meet it will be necessary to start work 
as early as 5.30. But the groom knows what is 
before him and it should be safe to leave matters 
to him. 


TRIMMING 
It is the fashion to hog the manes of horses 
except the very silky ones. Hogging is really a 
1 Bridle Wise. 
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matter of taste, but the outline of a horse’s neck 
and his proportions generally are improved by it. 
The trimming and shortening of tails is not only 
a matter of taste, but the amount to be done and 
the style of it will also be determined by the out- 
lme and proportions of the horse. The slope of 
the quarters, the carriage of the tail, the position 
of the hocks, and the texture and bushiness of 
the hair must all be considered. The best guid- 
ance I can give in this very individual matter is 
to suggest that well and ill-kept horses should be 
studied at shows and at covert side, so that the 
eye can be trained to decide the artistic aspect of 
the question. 

The long hairs of the fetlock should be trim- 
‘med. If this hair is fine and silky, as it will be 
on a well-bred horse, it can be pulled out. But 
this is a somewhat tedious process. A quicker 
way is to run the hand-clippers up the back of 
the pastern and fetlock and then to trim the 
surrounding hair to this with scissors and comb 
as a barber does. It requires practice to do this 
well. 


CLIPPING 


Horses cast their coat and grow a new one 
twice a year. In the spring they shed their long 
winter coat and grow a short summer one, and 
in the autumn instead of just growing their summer 
coat into the longer winter coat they again shed 
it and grow a new one, which seems to me an 
uneconomical provision of nature. While the 
autumn change is going on, there is a certain 
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constitutional disturbance and horses are not at 
their best. 

A horse cannot work in a winter coat without 
loss of condition; indeed he cannot even keep his 
health. The profuse sweating will debilitate 
him, and further it is impossible to get him dry and 
comfortable. He must, therefore, be clipped as 
soon as he has finished casting his summer coat 
and thereafter throughout the winter, as often as 
appears necessary. 

If a polo pony grows a coarse coat he should 
even be clipped in summer. 

An important time saving invention is the 
electric clipping machine; even with this, clip- 
ping is a two handed job, requiring one man to hold 
the horse and to keep its mind off its discomfort, 
and the other to manipulate the knives; but with 
the mechanical clipper a third man is required to 
turn the wheel. 

Hand-clipping is out of date, and even for 
a stud of one a good machine-clipper is a 
necessity. For a stud of three or more an 
electrically driven clipping machine should be 
used if current is available. In the old days 
band-clipping was such a lengthy, tedious process 
that the groom would always try to get through 
the hunting season with as few clippings as possible, 
and the health and condition of his horses suffered 
in consequence. As horses should be clipped 
as often as necessary, labour saving over the 
process is important. 

Iam not in favour of clipping a horse’s legs, 
no matter how long the hair may grow, and 
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this also applies to the saddle patch. When 
hair is clipped it stands up short and stiff and 
pressure on it forces each hair straight down 
into its root and it can become a source of 
irritation. Also, mud lies on the flat of unclipped 
hair and does not work into the roots. It is thus 
easily removable; in fact as it dries much of 
it will fall off. 

In a large stable I reckon that an electric 
clipping machine together with stainless steel, 
about which I write in Chapter VIII, saves one 
man in three, that is, two men will be able to 
do the work of three. 


CHAPTER V 


SHOEING 


MONG the factors which make for the well- 
A being of the working horse, shoeing comes 
next only in importance to the matters I 
have dealt with in the last chapter. Its principles 
are worth studying; indeed it is imperative that 
they should be understood by every owner; and 
as I have found so many young people with no 
exact knowledge of the subject I set them out 
briefly. 

With work on hard going, the “ ground surface ”’ 
of a horse’s foot, 1.e., the surface which is in con- 
tact with the ground—wears away faster than 
it grows. 

Secondly, the force with which, as the result of 
leverage, the foot strikes off during propulsion, 
would break and split the horn if it were unpro- 
tected. If the shoe could be made everlasting, 
all that would be necessary would be to remove 
it every two or three weeks, and after rasping 
away the superfluous horn from the ground sur- 
face of the wall, to nail it on again. 

As with our own nails, the horn of the horse’s 
foot grows continually from the coronet or quick, 
and after rasping, the new nail holes will appear 
just that distance higher up the foot which is 

80 
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equivalent to the new growth removed from the 
ground surface by the rasp. But as the iron 
shoe also wears, a new one is required every 
month, and in addition it is necessary every 
fortnight to remove the shoe, rasp away the 
fortnight’s growth from the ground surface of 
the wall (Fig. 26), and then to replace the shoe. 
Also as a precaution it may be necessary before 
a day’s hunting to replace some or all of the nails 
to avoid that very annoying accident, a cast shoe. 


A B Cc 


FIG, 26.—THE REMOVAL OF SUPERFLUOUS GROWTH OF HORN 


A. Without altering the bearing of the ground surface or the angle of 
the wall. 
B. By lowering the hoof at the toe. 
C. By lowering the hoof at the heel. 


Although a horse-shoe is fastened to the wall of 
the hoof by means of nails, it is not “‘nailed”’ on 
the ordinary sense of the word. The nail is 
made to act rather as a clasp or staple, the head 
securing one end, while the point emerging from 
the wall of the hoof, is bent over and forms the 
other end of the clasp. The head fits into a conical, 
countersunk hole in the shoe, so that, as the 
shoe and the nail head wear, there is stil! some 
of the cone head holding (Fig. 27). The wall of 
the foot, corresponding in texture and nature 
to the human nail, is about }4-to 3 of an inch 
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thick, and this is the insensitive coating on 
which the shoe rests and through which the 
nails penetrate. The nails should be driven 
straight, beginning at the centre of the ground 
surface of the wall and they should emerge about 
one inch up on the outside. Remember that 
inside the wall, the foot is highly sensitive and 
very liable to injury. The points thus emerging 
are bent over and downwards to form the other 
end of the clasp (Fig. 
277). 

The nail heads are 
subject to wear, but the 
other ends, the bent- 
over points or clinch- 


g LEE ie ings as they are called, 
do not wear. But as 
FIG. 27.—A SECTION OF THE concussion caused by 


FOOT SHOWING THE METHOD OF the horse in motion 

myn drives the nail heads 
further in, the clinchings tend to leave the wall 
and thus loosen the clasp. This is what necessi- 
tates re-clinching or a new nail. 

The shoe having been made to fit the horizon- 
tal outline of foot, the smith will, to ensure a 
perfectly even bearing over the whole of the cir- 
cumference, touch the sole lightly with the red 
hot shoe placed in position. This will burn and 
blacken the parts that the shoe touches, and if 
these “high” or blackened portions are rasped 
down, then on the next application the hot shoe 
should bear nearly evenly. At the next applica- 
tion the shoe should still be hot, as this has the 
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effect of sealing and toughening the whole of the 
ground surface of the wall. The shoe should 
then be quenched and nailed on cold. 

There is a tendency for a groom to prefer the 
smithy in the most attractive surroundings, the 
one in the village rather than in the country, 
but the most efficient and obliging smith is the 
one to find, and if these desirable qualities are 
combined in a near neighbour, so much the better. 
A certain amount of co-operation is necessary, 
so it is best to let the groom have a say in 
the choice of a blacksmith. It is fatal if they 
get at loggerheads. A cast shoe, whether out 
hunting or at polo, is a maddening experience, if 
it means the loss of a hunt or that a pony is 
prevented from completing a match ; and if the 
groom and the smith are friends it will not be 
difficult to apportion any blame there may be, 
and to prevent a recurrence of such disaster. 
It is invariably due ezther to the groom who has 
saved himself the trouble of taking his charge 
down for a remove, or to have some nails re- 
placed, or to bad shoeing and “nailing on” by 
the smith. 

Faulty shoeing is a fruitful cause of lameness ; 
good shoeing is a highly skilled job, so no pains 
should be spared to find a good blacksmith. 

How skilled it is I only realised when, after 
working myself six months at the anvil, I failed 
at the end of no less than five heats even to make 
a shoe, whereas a good shoeing smith will make 
and fit a complete shoe from a plain bar of iron 
in three heats and from a fullered bar in two. 
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But the forging and fitting of a shoe and nailing 
on, skilful though they may be, are not the 
scientific parts of the job. It is the smith’s powers 
of observation and his expert deduction which 
will make a further difference between a well and 
badly shod horse. 

The ill effects of bad shoeing are many. 
Let us consider the simpler points first. <A 
horse may have the sensitive parts of his feet 
pricked by a badly directed nail, or he may have 
a nail driven too close to the inside of the wall 
so that it presses on the sensitive interior. The 
shoe, instead of resting wholly on the wall may 
press partly on the sole. The shoe may be too 
short, in which case there will be pressure on the 
seat of the ‘“‘corn.”?. False nailing, i.e., a nail 
which has been badly directed and withdrawn, 
even if the foot is not pricked, is bad because 
it weakens the wall by making an extra and 
unnecessary hole. 

Tight clinching has the same effect as pinching 
the foot with the tongs (Fig. 28), which is the way 
to test whether a horse by flinching shows tender- 
ness, therefore tight clinching will soon set up 
lameness. 

It is not difficult to detect the difference in 
temperature between one foot and the others 
and of course if the trouble is in the foot the 
one on the lame side will be found to be the 
hottest. 

A corn or bruised sole will show itself on 
examination by paring out by the smith. The 
fact of the wall having overgrown the shoe, thus 
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FIG. 28.—TESTING THE FOOT FOR TENDERNESS. 


The foot is pinched in different places with the smithy tongs while the 

horse’s expression and movements are watched for flinching. If the 

examiner’s hand is not large enough to grasp the tongs he may have 
to use two hands and get someone to hold up the foot for him. 
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causing pressure on the sole instead of the wall 
(Fig. 30) can be detected by sight and touch, but to 
decide by inspection whether a foot has been 
pricked or whether the clinching is too tight is not 
easy and often impossible. The blacksmith will 
know, but it is difficult to get him to report the 
fact or to own up. If this accident is suspected 
the shoe must be removed and the expression of 


FIG. 29. FIG. 30.—A TWISTED SHOE. 
A WELL-SHOD HEALTHY There is pressure on the sole 
FORE FOOT. and on the seat of corn. 


the horse’s face and his demeanor (such as the 
snatching of the foot or flinching) watched as each 
nail is drawn. Even this will be a guide only, 
and all the circumstances will have to be taken 
into account, such as whether the horse has been 
shod lately, and whether it is due for shoeing 
or only requires “ removing.” 

Rasping any part of the foot except the ground 
surface is an abomination. It can only mean that 
the smith is too incompetent or too lazy to 
fit the shoe to the foot, but prefers to fit the foot 
to theshoe, Rasping weakens the wall, not only by 
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thinning it, but by also destroying the tough outer 
hard coating (Fig. 31). There is no excuse for it 
and the faintest trace of rasp marks should not be 
tolerated. These, however, should be distinguished 
from the slight grooves which are necessary to 
allow the clinching to be properly turned over. 
Paring out sole and frog is another malpractice 
which serves no useful purpose, and only weakens 
the foot. Superfluous growth of soft horn should 
be removed, but one 
in SO often sees paring 
out carried to excess. 
In any case the frog 
should never be 
touched by knife or 


Sh " 
WY ii 7 rasp. 
Sify pl J Only with horses 
suffering from or 
FIG. 31—A SECTION OF THE FOOT Jigble to the accident 
SHOWING THE WALL WEAKENED BY 
Se RaeERG known .as “corn” 
should «the seat of 
corn be slightly pared out to ease pressure. The 
nature of “corn” is often misunderstood ; it 
resembles in no way the horny growth on the 
human foot, but is congealed blood of exactly the 
same nature as an injured black nail in the 
human subject and the cause is exactly the same, 
viz.,a bruise. All this belongs to the skilful part 
of shoeing. 
I now come to the scientific aspect, considered 
apart from the merely skilful. 
Every horse should be shod according to his 
conformation and action. If he is not, he is always 
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liable to some accident. To enumerate a few :— 
he may hit one fetlock with some part of the 
opposite foot, he may over-reach, he may throw 
strain on tendon or ligament, his forelegs may 
suffer from concussion, and his fetlock joints may 
suffer from strain. . 

The knowledgeable smith will have a horse 
walked and trotted up and down while he studies 
its action from the back and front, and he will 
also note its way of 
standing. Ifitstands 
with its toes turned 
Oub! “orevins Het.can 
improve this slightly 
by adjusting the angle 
of the ground surface. 
He must be careful 
not to overdo this; a ric. 32—a sxcrion oF THE FOOT 
very slight adjust- SHOWING THE WALL WEAKENED BY 
ment at each time of a 
shoeing is all that will be safe. Otherwise an undue 
strain will be thrown on the fetlock joints which 
must be allowed to accommodate themselves 
gradually to the new angle of the bearing surface. 

If, when viewed from the side, the slope of the 
pastern seems excessive, this calls for a slight 
raising of the heel (by taking more off the toe 
than the heel asin Fig. 26b). This will relieve the 
strain on the back tendons and _ suspensory 
ligaments. If on the contrary the pastern seems 
unduly upright, a slight lowering of the heel in 
excess of the toe is called for, to lessen concussion, 
but not enough to throw a strain on the back 
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tendons and suspensory ligaments (Fig. 26c). If 
the horse dishes or plaits, an alteration of the 
ground surface should be tried, but it is not 
possible to determine except by experiment 
whether the inside or the outside of the feet should 
be lowered to correct the tendency to brush. 

The hind shoe should be tapered thin and have 
no) nails on the inside; this is called shod with 

eo preventers, and they 
wy, ff Should be further 

Ys p/) trimmed to lessen the 

chance of over-reach. 
There is always a 
4 Ve greater tendency to 

y YY fz = ff brush behind than in 

fy, LU front when a horse 

tires, and an _ over- 

FIG. 33.—A SECTION OF THE FOOT reach is an accident 

SHOWING THE CORRECT WAY TO always possible, so we 
SHORTEN THE TOE FROM UNDER- : 

nny should guard against 

both as far as we can. 

_It is not always known that it is the back edge 

of the hind shoe that does the damage in over 

reach, and this is the edge that should be rounded 

off. Ignorant smiths often shorten the toe of the 

hind shoe, but this is useless to prevent this 

accident. . 

The unshod foot does not hold clay or earth ; 
it is the shoe that causes earth, dung, or peat 
moss to ball in the foot, so it becomes necessary 
to pick out feet with the hoofpick before and 
after work and at every grooming. 

1 Bridle Wise. 
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As a shoe becomes loose because the “‘ clinch- 
ings” of the nailing tend to elongate, it will 
therefore be useless to test the security of a shoe 
by trying to move it laterally ; it is held firmly in 
this position by seven nails, no matter how old 
the shoe may be. The shoe should be held 
between the finger and thumb and tested for 
any movement against or away from the foot. 

If my readers will master this short and elemen- 
tary treatise on shoeing, they should at least be 
able to decide whether their horses are well or 
badly shod ! 


CHAPTER VI 


SIMPLE AILMENTS ;s HOW TO EXAMINE 
A HORSE, AND SICK NURSING 


this book to encroach on the province of the 
veterinary surgeon. Butunlessthe horseowner 
and groom between them know enough to recognise 
the earliest symptoms of sickness or injury in a 
horse, and to treat his simpler ailments, the 
veterinary bill will be a disproportionate item of 
stable expenses. Further, it is not enough to 
know how to treat such simpler ailments and 
injuries, but they must first know how to examine 
a horse, how to observe and note premonitory 
symptoms accurately, and last but not least, 
learn the correct names for the various ailments. 
The amateur will then be able to avoid the kind 
of mistake made by a gunner subaltern who 
reported a horse as suffermg from ringworm, 
and, just as his battery commander had finished 
writing out an elaborate instruction on isolation 
to prevent the disease spreading, returned and 
said he was sorry he had misunderstood the 
farrier and that it was ring bone. This chapter, 
therefore, deals principally with the method of 
making an examination. 
If we start out with the idea that accidents 
and diseases are preventable, and study accord- 
91 
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ingly how to avoid them and how to recognise 
symptoms, we shall be more efficient and success- 
ful horse masters than if we look upon them as 
strokes of inevitable bad luck which have to be 
borne with resignation and which must run a 
normal course. However accurate at diagnosis a 
groom may be, and however skilful he may be as a 
nurse, he does not impress me so favourably as the 
man whose feeding, supervision of the shoeing, 
care of the stable gear, regulation of exercise, and 
stable management generally are such that his 
horses are kept sound and healthy. I have little 
use for the stable man with a host of recipes and 
remedies. With horses, as with ourselves, pre- 
vention is better than cure. 

The owner’s part is no small one either. In 
the first place he must buy sound horses with 
straight limbs and straight action of suitable age 
and conformation, up to his weight, and they 
must be sufficiently well-bred to go the pace. 
Then he must also keep good saddlery and stable 
gear and of course buy only the best forage. 

The groom must not coddle his charges, but 
his master must give him time to get them in 
condition and must not expect severe work from 
an unfit horse. 

It will be found on reflection that practically 
all diseases and accidents are due to one or 
other of the following, separately or in combina- 
tion: Faulty conformation, working horses too 
young, crooked action, deformed limbs, lack of 
breeding, bad forage and unsuitable feeding and 
watering ; bad grooming, slackness (which includes 
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a groom’s—and indeed in many instances an 
owner’s) consideration for his own comfort before 
that of the horse—want of cleanliness, neglect of 
the horse’s feet and shoes and the “‘ stitch in time,”’ 
ill-fitting saddlery. Finally there is lazy or in- 
expert riding and the failure to recognise any 


FIG. 34.—A HORSE RESTING A HIND LEG. 


This is not “ pointing.” A horse often rests one hind leg and the fore 
leg on the opposite side. This is not necessarily a sign of unsoundness, 


deviation from normal health and to take 
cognisance of slight symptoms. 

It is fatal to chance a day’s hunting when one’s 
better judgment says that rest and treatment 
are indicated. A day off at a critical moment 
may ensure a horse remaining sound till the end 
of the season, whereas, ‘‘ We’ll see how he is 
after to-day,’’ may throw a horse off work for 
weeks, and even give the rider a bad fall as well. 
It may be more excusable to play a doubtful 
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pony in the final of a tournament towards the 
end of the season, although perhaps not very 
humane. He will have the winter in which to 
recoup, and there are three other people, the 
remainder of the side, to consider beside oneself, 
and one must try not to let them down. 

It is a very difficult thing for a veterinary 
surgeon to give an accurate diagnosis unless he 
can rely on the information he gets from the 
groom and owner. The last two will not only 
know the normal attitude and appearance of the 
patient but they should also be able to give 
intelligently, the history of the case from the 
earliest onset. But on the other hand, when a 
professional is consulted, care must be taken not 
to confuse him with one’s own theories and 
conclusions, and to confine oneself to symptoms 
only. It will, however, do no harm and create 
no confusion to tell him what remedies and 
treatment have been tried and what the results 
have been. 

In order to be certain of noticing the early signs 
of disease it is necessary to be familiar with a 
horse’s appearance in health; by this means 
only can the small deviations from the normal 
be noticed. Loss of appetite is usually the first 
symptom of the approach of illness, and this 
indication should be at once followed by careful 
examination, of temperature, pulse, respiration 
and the appearance and feel of the coat. 

The only time we can get reliable information on 
the state of his temperature is while he is in a 
state of complete rest, and perfectly calm, and then 
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only if he has been at rest for an hour or two, as 
even a healthy horse’s temperature rises rapidly 
with work and exercise. 

A man should not approach a sick or indeed any 
horse with his hand outstretched, and if there is 
any doubt as to what his reception will be it is 
best to have the hands dangling loose by the 
sides, and then to advance one hand slowly but 
firmly till it touches the horse on the neck just in 
front of the withers. He should then work the 
hand slowly up along his crest till it reaches his 
ears. The other hand should then bridge his: 
nose. He can then be haltered or a head collar 
can be put on him. The safest direction to 
approach a horse is from the left or right front.* 

The first thing to do is to take the horse’s 
temperature. A one minute clinical thermo- 
meter should be rubbed with vaseline and in- 
serted in the rectum and the reading taken. The 
horse should be racked up for this and a fore-foot 
should be held up whilst it is being inserted and 
removed. <A horse’s normal temperature is 100°5°, 
and a rise of one degree should be enough to 
cause the careful owner to throw him out of work, 
to reduce the corn ration, and to place him under 
observation. Complete rest and a lowering of 
the diet is important in all cases of illness and 
injury. 

Other symptoms are cough, running at the 


1Jt is best as we approach a strange horse to keep speaking to him 
in a-soothing tone, unless he scowls or threatens, in which case a sharper 
tone can be used to be PAE for the soothing tone as soon as 
possible. 
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eyes and nose, and the colour of the conjunc- 


tiva, i.e., the membrane inside the eyelids. 
7 shows the correct way to examine this. 


Fig. 
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the high temperature persists or if it shows a 
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FIG. 35.—“* POINTING.” 


A horse holding a fore leg in this position or that shown in Fig. 36 


would lead one to suspect some unsoundness, 


The weight is taken off 


the back tendons, suspensory ligaments and the back part of the hoof. 
If no outside indication of injury, navicular disease may be suspected. 


rise of two degrees or more, professional advice 
must be sought without loss of time. 


Shivering 


is a serious symptom and the 


veterinary surgeon should be called in at once. 
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The early symptoms of injury and disease to 
bone, tendon, ligament and joint, apart from a 
cut which is obvious, are “ pointing” (Figs. 35 
and 36), heat or swelling, commonly accompanied 
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FIG, 36.—ANOTHER FORM OF “‘ POINTING.” 


N.B.—If the weight be taken off the front part of the hoof, laminitis 
may be suspected, especially if accompanied by heat and a reluctance 
to move, 


by signs of pain on pressure, and usually by 
lameness. 
EXAMINATION OF THE HORSE 
It is not enough that the horse-owner should 
know what ailments and unsoundness to look for, 
G 
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he should also be able to examine a horse for 
himself. Then, if he can do this efficiently, when 
he consults his veterinary surgeon, this expert’s 
opinion should only be a corroboration of his own 
examination. There is, however, this point to 
bear in mind; although it is easy to form a 
correct judgment on most of the points which call 
for consideration in the examination of a horse, 
only wide experience and much practice will 
enable a man to form a reliable opinion of a horse’s 
age, as indicated by his teeth, on the soundness of 
his eyes, and the state of his wind. To tell the 
age 1s simply a matter of practice which is not 
very difficult to come by, because horses of all 
ages will be available and on these the beginner 
can try his hand. But with a horse’s eyes and 
wind, it is not so simple, as it is hardly possible 
to procure specimens enough to obtain the neces- 
sary practice. For the eyes it would even be 
necessary to learn to use the opthalmoscope and 
to study typical and obscure cases, ranging from 
total blindness of one or both eyes and partial cata- 
ract, to what is known as a “speck in the eye.” 

“Wind” is equally difficult. There are two 
entirely distinct kinds of unsoundness here— 
** broken wind ” (Kmphysema), and ‘‘ whistling,” 
or “‘ roaring,” as well as the peculiarity known 
as “grunting at the stick,” by some considered 
a warning symptom. The test for wind is further 
complicated by lack of condition, and the only 
safe way is to employ the veterinary adviser 
until such time as the amateur has acquired 
sufficient experience. 
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In any case, it is wise to have the protection of 
a veterinary examination whenever possible ; 
two heads are better than one, and there is 
always the chance that the professional may find 
something that the amateur has overlooked, and, 
what is still more important, he will be able to 
advise on the significance of minor defects. For 
this reason it is always best to be present when 
the veterinary examination is made, so that any 
deviation from the normal can then be discussed, 
and the expert with his wider experience will be 
able to explain the exact significance of such 
modified unsoundness. In this way one may 
often be able to buy, without undue risk, an 
animal that more limited experience might have 
caused one to reject because it was not technically 
and theoretically sound. 

There are certain disabilities known as stable 
vices which it is not always possible to detect 
until we have the horse in our own stable. 
Wind sucking, crib-biting and weaving! may be 
intermittent, and the horse may not practise 
any of them during the short time he comes under 
examination and one that has just started the 
habit of cribbing may not show it by the wear of 
his teeth. A horse is returnable for any of these 


1 Wind sucking is an annoying habit. It is the trick of swallowing 
gulps of air, which is accompanied by a very disagreeable noise. If, in 
addition, the horse seizes in his teeth the manger or other projection 
to assist him in his trick, it is called crib-biting. Weaving is per- 
sistently waving the head and neck from side to side. All the above 
are said to be catching, so that a horse with the habit should be isolated. 
Although I have never found any ill effects, they reduce the value of 
a horse considerably. There is no cure, but crib-biting and wind 
sucking can be prevented by a specially designed strap. (Fig. 37.) 
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three “‘vices,”’ so itis well to have a warranty from 
the seller. The veterinary surgeon should ask the 
seller the question ‘‘ Is this horse a wind sucker, 
crib-biter or weaver, and has he any other stable 
vices ?”’, and then the buyer has someone to 
fall back on for corroborative evidence. Con- 
trary to general belief a verbal statement that 
can be proved constitutes a warranty just as 
binding as a written one. 

To describe in detail the 
various forms of unsoundness 
from which a horse can suffer 
would be to encroach on the 
province of the veterinary 
books, which I have already 
said I have no intention of 
doing; but I again refer my 
readers to Horsesand Stables, 
by Colonel Fitzwygram, which 
‘is the clearest and_ best-in- 
dexed book I have come 
41d. 3/-—0BIS BIFING= across; and “also. stone ae 

CONTRIVANCE. 

Examination of Horses as to 
Soundness, by Sewell. But there is one correct way 
to make the examination and only one; every other 
way is wrong, not only because by adopting the 
correct method the risk of overlooking some 
unsoundness is reduced to a minimum, but also 
because the examiner is in a position safe from 
injury and in one that is less likely to arouse 
suspicion in the horse’s mind. 
The correct position and attitude have been 
found by long experience, and if they are adopted 
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the examiner will find that his hand falls natur- 
ally and easily into the right place. It is very 
instructive in this connection to watch the real 
professional systematically going over a horse 
from head to tail and to compare the certainty 
of his movements with the fumbling indecision 
of the inexpert. It looks as if the former could 
not possibly miss anything, while with the latter 
it would be a matter of luck if he were to hit 
upon any unsoundness at all. 

The first thing is to observe the horse in the 
stable through the window or over the half door, 
when he should be as nearly undisturbed as 
possible. From his attitude at rest much can be 
learned. It should be carefully noted whether he 
*‘points”’ any foot and the manner of his pointing 
(Figs. 85 and 36). His alertness and the look of 
general well-being should also be noted. The 
rugs should then be removed and he should be 
‘“put over”? in the box and his movements 
narrowly watched. He should next be haltered 
or have a snaffle bridle put on, led to the door and 
halted, at which point a superficial examination 
of the eyes can be made and the two compared. 

Once outside the stable he should be allowed 
to stand at ease with the groom at his head,' and 
the examiner should take a general survey and 


1 The usual way in a dealer’s yard is to put the horse for examination 
against a wall, and if he stands more becomingly on sloping ground, 
he will be placed with his head uphill or downhill, according to cireum- 
stances. Also, if there is any blemish on one side, that will be the side 
put against the wall. This, in fact, is the origin of the expression “wall 
eye,” as it was the custom to place the bad or discoloured eye against 
the wall, in the hope that it might escape detection. 
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make comparisons from all angles. Whether 
or not the limbs should be handled before the 
jog out is a matter of opinion. Most veterinary 
surgeons do so, first because even a short jog may 
cause a slight swelling to diffuse, and some kinds 
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FIG. 38.—WARMING A HORSE’S EARS. 


of obscure lameness to disappear. They theve- 
fore consider that until every part of the horse has 
been handled and examined, and the tempera- 
ture of the limbs compared by feeling with the 
flat of the hand, he should not be jogged out. 
Whatever they may read to the contrary, I must 
warn my readers of the danger of error in diagnos- 
ing lameness. A horse’s action is no guide to the 
actual seat of the injury, and the most lamentable 
mistakes can be made. It is not difficult to 
decide which is the lame leg, but the examiner 
should not jump to a conclusion until, by mani- 
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pulation, he can find a spot that is tender to the 
touch, swollen, inflamed or hot. Some years ago 
when away on a holiday my groom telephoned to 
me and reported that a mare at grass was on 
three legs with a hind leg tucked up tight against 
her belly, and that no force that he could exert 
could make her straighten it. J told him to call 
in the veterinary surgeon and ask him to write a 
report to me. I heard from him the next day 
that the mare had ruptured a muscle in her 
gaskin, that he proposed to blister her and put her 
in slings if necessary. The next post brought me 
another letter to say that ‘‘ on further examina- 
tion the injury proved to be a nail picked up 
in her hind foot.’ This is, of course, an extreme 
case, but I have proved over and over again the 
impossibility of telling from a lame horse’s action 
in what part of the limb the injury exists. 

What happens so often is that in obscure 
cases there is a rapid diagnosis, a blister is 
applied, and the horse getting in consequence 
some weeks rest, finishes up sound. So it is 
assumed that the injury has been discovered and 
correctly treated. One should never allow a 
horse to be blistered until all doubt as to the 
seat of lameness has been definitely located. 

The rugs have already been removed and he 
will have on either a halter or a snaffle bridle 
(there should be nothing in his mouth more 
severe than this). The slower the pace of the 
jog and the calmer the horse, the better, and the 
head should be quite free. To insure that his 
mouth is not interfered with, the reins or halter 
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rope should be held near the end and should 
hang loose. At the end of the trot out (about 
50 yards) the groom should try to get the horse 
to stop of his own accord by shouting “‘ whoa.” 
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FIG. 39.—EXAMINING THE BACK TENDON OF THE FORE LEG, 


The fingers and thumb are stroked downwards several times in the 
direction of the growth of the hair. 


He should then be turned about away from the 
groom for the return journey. 

The object in leaving the horse’s head alone 
is that the examiner may be able to detect the 
nod which accompanies lameness in front, and 
slight lameness even in a hind leg can be masked 
if the horse is excited by being made to trot too 
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fast or by engaging his attention with a “feel 
on the bit.” 

It will be obvious that the harder, more level 
and the freer from loose stones the path, the 
truer will be the conclusion arrived at. 

If the jog out is correctly done as described 
above, the slightest lameness can be detected, 
but if any of the above conditions is not observed 
it is quite easy to be deceived. 

Next, the horse should be reined back and 
turned about to either hand as a test for spinal 
trouble and string-halt. 

Assuming that the examiner has learned what 
to look for and what to feel for, and where to feel 
and look, the diagrams in this chapter and else- 
where show the correct positions to adopt when 
examining a horse for the diseases of joint, bone, 
tendon or ligament, whether due to injury or to 
congenital malformation; the attitude of the 
examiner and the position of his fingers are of 
great importance, and should be carefully studied 
and practised. 

If the horse is then to have his wind tested he 
should be saddled and have on his own bridle 
and bit. The examiner should ride him; it is 
not enough if he just stands in the enclosure 
and has the horse galloped round him. Slight 
whistling can only be heard when the horse is 
actually in motion and often ceases the moment 
he is pulled up, and further can only be heard 
from his back. The horse should be cantered in 
small circles to the right and left as well as galloped 
hard in a big circle. With an unbroken horse one 
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has of course to be content to listen on foot 
while he is galloped round on the lunge rein. 

The condition of the horse must determine the 
duration and the speed of the gallop. It is 
unfair and even dangerous to over-gallop an 
unfit horse. 
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FIG. 40.—EXAMINING THE FORE LEG FOR SORE SHIN, SPLINTS 
AND INJURY TO THE EXTENSOR TENDONS. 


These are not so often sprained as the tendons and ligaments behind 
the leg. 


When he is pulled up the play of the muscles 
of his flank should be noted, and, if they take part 
unduly in the breathing process, this suggests 
that the horse is suffering from emphysema or 
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broken wind. This is something quite different 
from whistling or roaring and the nature and 
significance of each should be differentiated and 
mastered. 

By some veterinary surgeons, ‘‘ Grunting at 
the Stick,” is considered a premonitory symptom 
of whistling. The horse is tested for it as follows : 
The examiner places the horse against a wall, 
holding him short by the bridle, and then 
threatens him with a violent blow under the 
belly with a stick. If as he catches his wind he 
emits a grunt, even if this is not considered an 
unsoundness, it is often mentioned on the certi- 
ficate, and it would be one of the points where 
the buyer must be guided by circumstances and 
must consult the veterinary surgeon before he 
makes up his mind to close the deal. Naturally 
the symptoms would be more serious in a horse 
16.2 or over than in a smaller animal. 

“Making a horse cough,” is an old fashioned 
and, in my opinion, obsolete item of examination. 
The examiner seizes the horse at the gullet and 
presses it with his thumb and first finger, and then 
listens for any abnormality in the cough that the 
horse will give. If he coughs readily and nor- 
mally it is regarded as a good sign, but if it is 
difficult to make him cough and there is abnor- 
mality, as a bad one. 

The examiner can resort to both the above if 
there is no opportunity of galloping the horse for 
his wind and if he has to take him or leave him, 
‘at the end of a halter.” 

After the gallop the horse should be allowed 
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to stand quietly in the stable for half an hour, 
in a state of complete rest, and he should then be 
jogged out once more. 

The examination is then complete, and with 
most seasoned horses some unsoundness, slight 
or serious, will almost certainly have revealed 
itself. Here experience alone can guide those 
concerned as to whether it is enough to reject 
the horse or not. 

A conscientious experienced veterinary surgeon 
has a double duty. He will of course protect his 
client but at the same time he will help, even 
encourage him, to buy a horse if he thinks there 
is a chance of his getting a reasonable amount of 
work out of him, even though there may be some 
slight deviation from technical soundness. He 
should be bold enough to have no thought in his 
mind of protecting his own reputation; as a very 
old practitioner once said to me, “‘ Any fool 
can crab a horse, but it takes a real expert to 
advise purchase.”’ 


For home treatment of the obvious and simple 
ailments, Col. Fitzwygram’s book is, as I have 
said, invaluable ; but there are a few specifics on 
which comment will be useful. 

Antiphlogistin, and its cheaper substitute, 
Cataplasmin (which have come into use since 
Horses and Stables was written) is invaluable 
as an item of first-aid and as a help to diagnose an 
injury. As its curative effect except in cases of 
minor injury is only contributory, too much must 
not be expected from it. Its effect is to allay 
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inflammation and to reduce swelling, so that 
these two great obstacles to examination and 
diagnosis and to repair, are removed. Its great 
merit is that, after it has had its full effect, the 
extent of the injury can be judged, which is 
impossible as 
long as_ the \ 
part is in- 
Plamed “oT 
swollen. 

The way to 
apply it is as 
follows: the 
tin should be 
heated in a 
pan of water 
till it is hot all 
through, not 
just on the 
outside. It 
should be so 
hot that the 
back of the 
hand can only 
just bear the 
touch. It should then be applied with a putty 
knife over the injured part, about a quarter 
of an inch thick. Over this a layer of un- 
bleached cotton wool should be wrapped, with 
the film outside, and then covered, first with 
one layer of cotton surgical bandage and then 
with an ordinary wool bandage. This should be 
left on for seventy-two hours. Medicated or 


FIG. 41,—FEELING FOR RING BONE. 
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bleached cotton wool is useless for this purpose, 
and it is also useless to take the dressing off under 
the time Ihave mentioned. The sign that it has 
had its full effect is the appearance of beads of 
moisture outside the cotton bandage. I cannot 
sufficiently emphasise the value of this treatment. 
Col. Fitzwygram also touches only casually on 
Biniodide of Mercury as a blister, but the value of 
this remedy has now proved itself. It has great 
advantages over a cantharides blister; it is 
more efficacious ; if correctly prepared it is less 
painful; and the acute effects subside more 
quickly. The best preparations of it I know 
are.“ Stevens’ Ointment” and “ Wylie’s.” 
Cocaine is a comparatively new drug in the 
stable, useful in veterinary surgery amongst 
other things for verifying by elimination the 
location of lameness. If there is uncertainty 
whether a horse is lame in the foot, from ring- 
bone, side-bone, in fact from a disease anywhere 
in the fetlock or below, cocaine injected into the 
plantar nerve will make the whole of the region 
below this point insensitive. Then if the horse 
still limps it will indicate that the injury is above 
this point, whereas if after this experiment he 
goes sound, the seat of lameness is below it. In 
all doubtful cases the owner should insist on the 
veterinary surgeon verifying by this method. 
All cuts except trivial ones call for a hyper- 
dermic injection of antitetanin serum; it is 4 
sure preventive of lockjaw, and it should be 
administered at once. In districts where the 
soil is known to contain tetanus germs it is a 
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good plan to have all hunters treated with 
antitetanin at the beginning of the season as a 
precaution ; the constitutional disturbance caused 
by its use is slight, and is over in 48 hours, while 
the horse is immune for six months. 

Another modern invention is artificial sun- 
light. It is rapidly gaining ground as an item 
of veterinary treatment, and no veterinary estab- 
lishment is complete without it. Indeed in my 
opinion the time is not far distant when every 
hunting and polo stable will be equipped with a 
mercury vapour lamp for this sun-ray treatment. 
The installation is still expensive and it requires 
skill to work it, but it is only a question of time 
before a lower first cost will bring it within the 
reach of even the modest horse owner and the 
working will be so simplified that it will be safe in 
the hands of any intelligent operator. Its uses will 
not be confined to toning up weakened tissues, 
and the system generally, but it will be applicable 
for curative blistering, mild or severe. 

A new preparation which may have far reach- 
ing results is the disinfectant called ‘‘ Monsol.” 
The makers claim for it that “It has the un- 
expected characteristics of being, for all practical 
purposes, almost non-poisonous and non-irritant 
even to the most delicate membrane.” A leading 
medical man who tested it is reported as having 
said: “It is a great discovery and is a remark- 
able drug. Put on neat, even on the most 
delicate parts of the body or even on the tongue, 
it does not burn, and it can be injected into 
the circulating blood. It can be applied to the 
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skin, to the throat, it can be swallowed and 
injected. It heals wounds much more quickly 
than hitherto.”1 I can of course say nothing 
here about its use in human surgery, where 
aseptic principles are too well-established to 
be likely to be 
superseded, 
though as re- 
gards its use in 
the treatment 
of wounds 
Tnotethis 
speaker went 
on to: say. 
only wishit 
had been avail- 
able during the 
Great War.” 
But in veter- 
inary practice, 
where surgery 
as well as the 
treatment of 


FIG. 42.—TESTING FOR SIDE BONE, wounds cannot 


The wings of the pedal bone must be flexible ; 
to pressure in the healthy foot. be ase P tic, 


the invention 
of an antiseptic, which does not corrode and does 
not destroy tissue and therefore amongst other 
benefits lessens the resultant scar, must be in- 
valuable. I recommend its use in the stables 
for all purposes where a disinfectant is used. 
It must be left to the common sense of the users 
1 Dental Gazette. 
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to regulate its dilution according to circum- 
stances. 

Todex! is useful to reduce swelling where the 
skin is not broken and after the inflammatory 
symptoms have subsided. Even bony enlarge- 
ments such as curbs, spavins and splints are 
favourably affected by its use. | 

Splints, curbs and spavins can be treated as 
follows. The earliest symptoms, if they are 
noticed, as they should be with good stable 
management, will be heat, tenderness and swell- 
ing somewhat diffused, with or without lameness. 
Antiphlogistin should be applied until the heat 
and much of the swelling have disappeared, by 
which time the prominence will be more defined 
and localised. Iodex should then be rubbed in 
night and morning and if the horse is not lame 
he can be worked, but he should be carefully 
tested for soundness in his action each morning 
after exercise. 

Should lameness return the horse must, of 
course, be rested again and as this lameness 
will usually be accompanied by recurrence of 
heat and swelling, antiphlogistin should be re- 
applied. 

As soon as opportunity arises biniodide of 
mercury should be applied, and the horse rested 
for as long a time as he can be spared. 

With curb a high heeled shoe will help. 


1 Todex is sold in the form of a patent medicine for human use, and 
as this is for universal application, it has to be weak enough to ensure 
that it is harmless. There is also crude iodex, which is stocked by the 
chemist for use in prescriptions. It is the latter that must be used in 
veterinary practice. 

H 
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Sick NURSING 


The most important points to observe in cases 
of illness are quiet, cleanliness, warmth and 
ventilation. 

Although the patient should be kept under 
regular observation, it is a mistake to disturb 
him by too frequent visits. 

In cases of constitutional complaints such as 
sore throat, cold and influenza, flannel bandages 
on the legs are a great comfort and it should be 
borne in mind that cold ears are to a horse what 
cold feet are to the human. As the first duty 
of the sick nurse is to see that her patient has a 
hot water bottle, so the first duty of the groom 
is to see that his charge’s ears are warmed by 
friction with the bare hand, or better still, with 
a rubber (Fig. 38). 

In cases of severe cold, when free ventilation 
of the loose box is, called for, it may be necessary 
to put on an extra blanket and possibly a hood 
in addition, but in raw foggy weather it is best 
to exclude the outside air. In all cases of sick- 
ness peat must be substituted for straw for the 
bedding. Elsewhere I strongly recommend peat 
moss litter, but it is specially important in case 
of illness, because of its property as a deodoriser. 
The smell from a sick horse is very offensive, and 
peat lessens this. 

In case of wounds on the feet and low down on 
the legs, all bedding, whether pes moss or straw, 
should be removed. ow 

The patient’s diet sheatd: fe ane and if 
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one thing does not appear palatable something 
else must be tried. Any food left in the manger 
should be thrown on the midden. In nine cases 
out of ten it is best to stop corn altogether ; it is 
an artificial, stimulating food and increases the 
tendency to inflammation. Frequent hot mashes 
will be found the best food. 

Grooming, except the most superficial, should 
be discontinued. 

The treatment of illness is the great test, not 

only of the groom’s efficiency, but of his humanity 
also, for if his treatment of the horse during health 
has not been sympathetic, consistent and rational, 
he will not be able to handle the patient or to 
administer medicines and apply dressings without 
agitating him and sending up his temperature. 
' The great art in sick nursing, whether the 
patient be a horse or a man, is to give him the 
attention he requires when he requires it, and 
not just when it suits the groom. A nurse will 
not awaken her patient to give him his sleeping 
draught and a groom must avoid if possible 
rousing a sick horse that appears peaceful and at 
rest. Fitzwygram defines good nursing as “ an 
intelligent appreciation of and kind attention to 
the minuter wants and needs, whatever they may 
be, of the patient. These wants and needs will 
not only vary in each case, but they will often 
vary from hour to hour even in the same case.” 

Although a sick horse should if possible be in 
a loose box, it will very often be found advantage- 
ous to put him into a stall during the early days 
if he is wounded or otherwise injured. It is 
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important that he should not be able to bite or 
lick his wound, which all animals are apt to do to 
allay the irritation sometimes caused by the 
healing process. There are also accidents where 
repair cannot take place if the animal moves 
about freely. Such cases are better treated in a 
stall. 

A protracted case of injury or illness calls for 
periodical sweetening of the stable. The best 
way, if the horse is well enough, is to move him 
into another box while box No. 1 is washed down 
with water and Monsol. At the end of the illness 
the original box should be redecorated. 

A sick or injured horse should have a bucket 
and all stable utensils kept for himself, and the 
groom should wash his hands in soap and water 
before he touches another horse after having 
attended to the patient. 


CHAPTER VII 


SUMMERING HUNTERS AND WINTERING 
POLO PONIES 


ing out horses will be useful. 

The horse should be hungry when first 
turned out ; he willthen settle more quickly to his 
grazing and will not be so lable to gallop about. 

Horses that have to be caught every evening 
should be turned out with their head collar on to 
facilitate catching. But if they are docile crea- 
tures, easy to approach and to handle, the head 
collar should be left off, as there is a certain risk 
in getting it caught up on fences and gates. In 
catching a horse great care should be taken 
not to excite the others and thereby set them 
galloping. It often happens that as soon as the 
herd realises that one of their number is to be 
caught they stampede wildly about the paddock, 
which of course is bad for horses supposed to be 
resting. 

When a horse is first taken into the paddock, 
his head should be turned towards the groom 
leading him, who should step clear as soon as 
the bridle or halter is removed. When a horse 
finds himself free he is very likely to celebrate 
the event with a frolic and a kick, and I have 

Ty, 


A FEW words of advice and warning on turn- 
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known several serious accidents and narrow 
escapes through the neglect of this precaution. 

If possible, avoid changing horses or adding 
to the number turned out. They soon settle 
down in pairs and either the newcomer or the 
horse whose companion he displaces is apt to 
suffer, kicks, bites and chivyings being the 
portion of one or the other. Greys and odd 
coloured horses are not well received by their 
comrades running out. This is due probably to 
an atavistic trait. Anything that would tend to 
make the wild herd conspicuous would be a source 
of danger. 

Many writers on the subject of summering 
hunters have advised against turning out to grass. 
They advance two reasons, the lability to go 
wrong in the wind, and the time it takes to get 
them into condition when gross and fat from grass, 
together with the accompanying strain on tendons 
and ligaments entailed by this preparation. They 
advocate instead quiet work, hacking through 
the summer or roughing off in a loose box or 
straw yard. But all horses over 16.1 have a 
tendency to become roarers under any condi- 
tions, and I cannot find that turning them out to 
grass increases the risk. 

The objection to exercise hacking is that it is not 
a rest either to their constitutions or their limbs. 
It is best however to let a horse return to a state 
of nature for a few months, after a strenuous 
hunting season. I have always held this opinion, 
and the advent of tarmac and motor traffic 
accentuates my preference for obvious reasons. 
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Moreover there is the fact to be taken into con- 
sideration that many people do not wish to devote 
time, labour or expense to hunters kept up during 
the summer. | 

The objection to the time taken to get a horseinto 
condition after grass is largely obviated by putting 
it into a bare paddock for the last month or six 
weeks, and then supplementing the grass feed 
with hay and two light feeds of corn. If a horse 
finishes his summer’s rest in this way, he will not 
take so long to condition. 

If any limb requires special repair, this can be 
attended to the moment hunting is over and the 
application of a biniodide of mercury blister 
only necessitates a week’s confinement to the 
stables. 

After the last day of hunting he should have 
his clothing reduced by one blanket; later the 
rug should be left off also, and then a week later 
(or at the outside a fortnight, if the weather has 
been unfavourable) he can go out to grass. It is 
a mistake to wait for the appearance of the 
first spring grass; it is better to feed with hay 
and, if cold, with oats also, until the young grass is 
plentiful enough for the hay and corn ration 
to be dropped altogether. The change from 
artificial to natural food is thus not too sudden. 
What remains of the winter grass will not be un- 
like the dry stable food in its nature, and the 
horse’s inside will gradually become used to the 
succulent spring grass. 

If the nights are cold or wet he should be taken 
up each night so that by the last week in April, 
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even in unfavourable weather, he can be left out 
in the paddock night and day. Hind shoes 
should of course bé removed and, as the ground 
will not be hard, it is good for the feet to remove 
the fore shoes also, for the first month or six 


weeks. 
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FIG. 43.—LOOKING INTO A HORSE’S MOUTH. 


The tongue is held in one hand between the teeth so that the horse 

cannot close his teeth and bite. The other hand feels the molars and 

the examiner can look at the incisors to tell the age and examine the 
bars of the mouth for injury. 


If possible, horses at grass in summer should be 
inspected every two or three days, or at least once 
a week ; and every month they should be caught, 
their legs handled and their feet and teeth ex- 
amined. 

It may be necessary to take them into the 
stable again to blister an unsound leg. Feet will 
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require rasping every month and the plates on 

the fore feet will require removing or renewing. 
A horse munches grass for about eighteen hours 

of the twenty-four and may have a tendency 


not. \ to: - cover 
completely the 
grinding surface 
of the molars in 
the act of masti- 
cation ; in this 
case the sharp 
edges of enamel 
will remain pro- 
jecting and in 
consequence the 
inswie sof «the 
cheeks become 
sore, which will 
stop’ a_ horse 
chewing. The 
result is imper- 
fect digestion 
and consequent 
loss of condi- 
ion. wat isthe 
groom’s job to 
examine-the 
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FIG. 44.—A WELL-DESIGNED STABLE ROLLER, 


molars (Fig. 43), but the veterinary surgeon 
should be called in to rasp them should they 


require it. 


With the polo pony the times of year are 
reversed. When his season is over he should 
spend the winter at grass, well fed with hay and 
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corn, during the inclement months. Although 
an untried pony that has spent a winter hunting 
will be an easier animal to train for polo, I do 
not recommend hunting for a pony that has 
already had a season in the game; a complete 
rest for mouth and limbs is more important. 

The direct rays of the sun are undoubtedly 
beneficial, but there should be shade also, so that 
a paddock having shady trees should be selected 
if possible. Flies are not a serious disadvantage 
with undocked horses; they keep them on the 
move, and as with Artemus Ward’s dog, whose 
fleas kept him from worrying about being a dog, 
they exercise mind and body. 

There is an impression that a winter’s run in 
the open does a tired and jaded horse more good 
than the summer at grass, but there is this to 
bear in mind. The weariness and soreness of a 
pony after a hard season of polo indicates treat- 
ment quite different from the exhaustion of a 
hunter at the end of the winter. The polo pony 
finishes leg weary and very likely sore in his 
joints and in his mouth, and with many bruises, 
and there is the further point, which is too often 
forgotten, that the wearing of boots and bandages 
for all his fast work is not without its ill effects. 

On the other hand the hunter’s mouth will not 


+ Tight bandages and tight bandage strings are responsible for many 
wrong diagnoses. ‘Tendons, ligaments, and especially their sheaths, 
are often declared to be sprained, when the swelling, heat and lameness 
are really the result of the constriction of bandage or boot. This is 
the reason why it is important to apply an antiphlogistin poultice for 
seventy-two hours, to see if the swelling and lameness disappear, as 
they undoubtedly will if it is merely a case of surface injury. 
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have been pulled about so much and his joints 
and bones will not be suffering from concussion 
to the same extent, but his constitution will have 
been taxed to 2 
a greater de- ~\ 
gree. Even 
three strenu- 
ous chuckers 
three days a 
week for 
four or five 
months will 
not try a 
horse’s_con- 
stitution so 
highly as 
three days 
hunting a 
fortnight with 
the long ex- 
hausting gal- 
lops in soft 
going, the im- 
mense  exer- 
tion of jump- 
ing and the 
long fasts. It ™ 45.—BANDAGE FASTENED WITH SAFETY PIN. 
is no uncommon thing for a hunter to be out of the 
stable with a weight on his back and without 
feed or drink for six or seven hours. Finally, 
the hunter’s work is done on soft ground and the 
polo pony’s on hard. I therefore maintain that 
a summer’s run is a suitable recuperation for the 
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hunter and a winter’s run for the polo pony. 
Neither would do so well if the conditions 
governing the months of rest were reversed. 
The daily inspection of ponies wintering at 
eee grass is very im- 
pe portant, but as 


I, | 

INN Ky they should be 
WV! fed twice a day 
art from December 1 

i NAN a 
Wy, ti ay \\\ \ \ onwards, this in- 
ANN j \\ spection is a 
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simple matter. 
It is a good plan 
to feed them at 
a different place 
every day and as 
they trot across 
the field for their 
meal, any un- 
soundness can be 
readily noticed. 
By this plan 
they are also 
a kept exercised ; 
FIG. 46.—THE RESULT OF A BADLY PUT ON they will keep 
BANDAGE, AND OF TAPES BEING USED constantly on the 
INSTEAD OF A SAFETY PIN. move from one 
feeding place to another in anticipation of the 
feeding hour. I remember going down with the 
groom one very foggy morning to the paddock 
with the forage. We stood in the middle of the 
field calling the ponies. Twice we heard them 
thunder past us in the fog, and at the third time 
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one of them caught sight of us and wheeling 
towards us was cannoned at full gallop by one 
of the others and completely winded and knocked 
out for over a minute. We thought for a 
moment he was killed. 

The best kind of shelter is the lea of a wood or 
wall. <A well-situated paddock for the purpose 
is one that affords this kind of shelter from the 
prevailing winds, but if possible there should also 
be similar shelter from all quarters. Ponies 
are quick to discover the most sheltered resting 
place, no matter from which direction the wind 
blows. 

If ponies are entrusted to a farmer for the 
winter, it is well to make stringent conditions 
about this daily inspection, and also to ensure 
the regularity of the daily hay and corn ration. 
But unless your farmer is a very trustworthy 
man, ponies will suffer if not wintered under the 
owner’s eye. 

Miller says ‘‘ Liberal feeding is more important 
than shelter. Even when open sheds exist. in 
fields, ponies will not as a rule use them. Con- 
sequently these buildings are not of much ad- 
vantage, unless the ponies are shut up in them 
at night. It is a curious fact that even in the 
coldest and roughest nights in mid-winter the 
majority of ponies seem to prefer lying out under_, 
a hedge or tree, even in the snow, to using the 
most comfortable shelter provided for them. 
We obtain an excellent proof of the good effect of 
corn feeding on turned out polo ponies, from the 
fact that after the morning feed they will almost 
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invariably have a gallop together, but if they are 
not fed, they will seldom go out for a walk.’’? 

But this is, in my opinion, one of those danger- 
ous half truths which for some reason are so 
common in books on the horse. For a shelter to 
be effective it must be correctly sited and of 
suitable design. In the first place it must be so 
placed that it has its back to the prevailing wet 
wind and in the second place the front must be 
open and not just entered through doorways. 
Horses will not enter a dark loose box of their 
own accord, so that anything but an open lean-to 
shed will be useless. It should also be roomy so 
that ponies are not crowded together, or the 
timid ones will be driven out and will never dare 
to avail themselves of this shelter. If sheds of 
this kind are provided the corn and hay ration 
can be reduced to half, and it will be found that 
ponies wintering out will always spend the cold 
and wet nights inside unless the wind and rain 
are blowing directly into them, in which case they 
will pick out some other sheltered spot. 


1 Modern Polo ; Col. EB. D. Miller, D.S.Q, 


CHAPTER VIII 


SADDLERY AND EQUIPMENT 


more important than it used to be. 

Saddlery is more expensive, and we can- 
not lightheartedly equip the saddle room like we 
used to, since for most of us it would represent 
too great an outlay. It is wise, therefore, to 
reduce the stock of saddlery to a minimum. 

The harness room used to be a formidable 
affair with the double and single set of carriage 
harness, the dog-cart and luggage-cart harness, 
the pony-cart harness, etc., and in addition all 
the riding tackle. I am speaking of pre-motor 
days and of the time when the cost was a third 
of what it is to-day. 

Owners were then very careless and happy-go- 
lucky. My father used to tell the story of the 
saddler who, finding himself a saddle short at 
his stock-taking, sent in the bill for it to each of 
his customers as the easiest way out of the 
difficulty. The story goes that they all paid 
except one. 

It used to be customary to keep the harness in 
glass cases and for some unknown reason the 
brown leather saddlery exposed to the air and 
dust, but a small alteration will make the harness 
cupboards suitable for saddlery and the improved 
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A KNOWLEDGE of the care of saddlery is 
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condition repays for the trouble and expense. 
The old-fashioned harness cupboard was too 
narrow to take a saddle and the additio: 1 of ty 
feet to the width will be necessary. 
Well kept saddlery should show the eral 
the leather and should leave no stain on th 
hand when rubbed; the stitching should be 
distinct and not filled in with saddle soap. Ii 
should be soft and pliable and if transve 


should be undone to be cleaned. 


THE SADDLE 


less, and if it fits the rider, it is worth buying; 
otherwise it is best to buy a new one. Ie is 
best to buy this from one of the well-know 
London saddlers; it will then not only retain it 
shape and appearance, but much of its value 
also. When buying a second-hand saddle i 
impossible to judge the condition of the tre 
which may have been broken and repaired ; in 
any case it would be unwise to trust second-hand 
girths and stirrup leathers. So by the time 
second-hand saddle has been put into thorougl 
order, as regards the stuffing and lining, and the 
stirrup leathers and girths have been renewed it 
will be found that unless it has been bought ver 
cheaply, it will be nearly the same price as a new 
one. One should, therefore, either buy a ney 
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one, or wait for a real bargain. At Tattersalls or 
at pic cste the chance of such a bargain often 
p. But as I have said, unless one has a 
le of experience, and some expert know- 
re a new one is always preferable. It may bea 
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IG. 47.—DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW TO MEASURE AND DESCRIBE 

A SADDLE. 

length from “‘ A” to “ B” the “dip” and the breadth across the 
are the important dimensions. It is also necessary to decide on the 
er and position of the “Dees” for breast plate and hunting 
equipment. 


ard and unyielding at first, but only for a 
k or two. 

flaps of the saddle should be solid leather 
without knee rolls. This is a little cheaper 
all over pig skin. A serge lining is better 
leather or linen. 
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Some riders prefer long girth straps and short 
girths. Then the buckles do not come under 
the flaps, the knees are closer to the horse’s 
side, and the buckles do not distort the flaps, 
but they are apt to mark and cut the rider’s boots. 
Holes should, however, be punched high up on 
the girth straps, so that in case of accident to a 
girth, a long one can be borrowed, if a short one 
is not available. 

A general fitting 
tree showldean 
either 16.2 hunters 
or polo ponies, but 
the stuffing will 
have to be adjust- 
ed. Some oddly 
shaped animals 
may require a 
specially made tree, 
Fig, 48.—ORDINARY DESIGN or sappiz, 2nd special stuffing. 

There are very few 
saddlers who can stuff a saddle, and here the most 
satisfactory way (I had almost said the only way) 
is to have the workman up to the stables and let 
him work under supervision. 

The points to see to in a well fitting saddle are : 
Firstly, that it should sit well back, so that the 
rider’s knees grip behind the horse’s shoulder 
muscles. Secondly, when girthed up and with 
the rider’s weight on, the arch should be half an 
inch clear of the wither. Thirdly, there must be 
an even bearing along the muscles of the back and 
down each side behind the shoulder muscles to 
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prevent any rocking or twisting; and fourthly, 
the channel must leave the spine clear and free 
from pressure. | 

The girths should be 
of webbing or if pre- 
ferred folded leather, 
and if the short girths 
are used I advise piping 
along the front edge. | 
Fig. 48 shows a saddle | 
by a first class maker, \ 
suitable for hunting and se 
polo and to fit a man 
5 ft. 11 ins. tall, riding eee 
foucteensstone-inpwalk- anf 
: with the flap hung straight to 
Ing clothes. show horse’s shoulder. 

ihe stirruprairons 
should be of steel (I deal with rustless steel later), 
full size and weighty. It is very difficult to catch 
a small or a_ light 
stirrup flying loose at 
the gallop. 

Stirrup leathers 
should be 14 in. broad, 
and if they are always 
used by the same man, 
it is a good plan to 
have a few inches cut 
off at the buckle end, 
after two years’ use, so 
that the wear does not 


ans 


Fia@. 50. 
SADDLE Wit cur Back Tres COMe at the same 


for horses with prominent withers. place. 
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With care and cleanliness, a good saddle will 
last a man’s lifetime, but the leathers and 
girths will have to 


be renewed from 
: time to time. 
I am still riding 


on a saddle that was 
captured from the 
Boers in the South 
FIG. 51.—STIRRUP BAR. African War. Itwas 
The catch A should always be down traced by the maker, 
as shown in drawing. : 
to whom I sent it for 
relining, and it was then twelve years old, having 
been made for a British Officer who was killed 
early in the War. 

I do not advise patent release bars, as they 
are apt to come unhooked at unexpected times, 
and I have more than once known men miss a 
run in consequence. The little spring catch on 
the ordinary bar should never be in the raised 
position (Fig. 51). 

Some makers cover ladies’ astride saddles with 
buck skin to give more grip, but this is very 
expensive, not durable and difficult to keep clean. 
If cleaning of the ordinary pig skin and hide 
saddle is finished off slightly damp—with saddle 
soap—it will be found to give sufficient grip. 

There is no special advice to give for the side 
saddle except that it is, if possible, even more 
important that it should fit both horse and 
rider. But, however carefully it is padded to 
eliminate any possibility of rolling or rocking, a 
sore back will be a certainty, unless the rider 
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learns how to sit, how to hold herself and how to 
adjust her stirrup. I warn all lady riders who, 
because security in the side saddle is so easy to 
obtain, are apt to dispense with the drudgery of 
riding lessons, that without expert tuition they 
will neither be able to ride gracefully, nor avoid 


giving their horses sore backs. 


A hunting side 


saddle should have an extra pad to strap on for a 
groom to ride astride in comfort. 


THE BRIDLE 


A well cut and correctly pro- 
portioned bridle adds greatly to 
a horse’s appearance, so it is a 
good plan to buy at any rate 
one from a high-class London 
saddler as a pattern, which will 
serve as a guide when buying a 
second-hand one, or when we 
have one made by the _ local 
saddler. 

Heads and reins should button 
to the bits (Fig. 52), with hooked 
studs, as thus one bridle can be 
used with several bits. This not 
only encourages one to try a 
change of bit, but avoids having 
a number of unused bridles litter- 
ing the saddle room. Leather 
is perishable and takes more 
harm in disuse than when used 
and cleaned regularly. 

It is necessary to have two 


oh 


Fia. 52. 
SHOWS THE HOOKED 
STUDDED BILLET TO 
FASTEN THE BRIDLE 
AND REINS TO THN BIT. 
Ais a leather “stop” 
to prevent the martin- 
gale ring from catching 
on the ring or rein 


billet. 
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distinct sizes of bridles, one for hunters and one 
for polo ponies. Even if full sized heads can be 
taken up to fit a pony, they look clumsy with 
such long ends in the keepers and anyway the 
reins are too long. It is no less uncomfortable 
to have too much slack hanging down from the 
hand than too little. 

Under no circumstances should white or fancy 
brow bands be used; plain leather looks. the 
most workman-like and is correct. 

There should 
be a buckle at 
the hand part of 
each rein, so that 
either can ~be 
used through the 
martingale and 

FIG. 54.—PLAITED REIN. so that they are 
reversible. There 
is no object in having one broad and one narrow 
rein; both should be the same width, so that 
they can be interchangeable. The snaffle, or 
top rein, can be laced (Fig. 53), to give a good 
grip in wet weather, or if the horse gets hot. 
Plaited reins (Fig. 54) are not good, as they 
stretch and become narrow and round. Rubber 
hand parts are fashionable, but they are difficult 
to keep clean. 

A nose band is a matter of taste, but it is 
unnecessary, unless a standing martingale is used, 
though a horse’s appearance is improved by one, no 
matter how pretty a head he may have; but it must 
be in proportion, correctly adjusted and fitted. 
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MARTINGALES 


Martingales are of three kinds; the running 
martingale, the standing martingale, and the 
Cheshire martingale. The running martingale 
(Fig. 55) is the only kind suitable for hunting 
(except in special circumstances), and it should 


FIa. 55. Fria. 56. 
RUNNING MARTINGALE. STANDING MARTINGALE. 


““B” shows the old-fashioned way of shortening, 
“A” is the better place for the adjusting buckle. 


be on the curb rein. If the reins run through 
rings these rings should be small enough to 
prevent those of the curb bit from catching on 
them (Fig. 59) or there should be leather: stops 
(Fig. 524). The best arrangement, however, is 
shown in Fig. 60. With these guides there is no 
wear on the edges of the reins, they can never 
catch on billet or ring and there is no need for a 
+I say more on this subject in Bridle Wise. 
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stop. I have known bad accidents through the 
bouaa sor ring getting caught up (Fig. 59). 


A rubber ring must be used 
where the martingale passes 
through the neck strap to prevent 
that part of the martingale which 
is under the horse’s chest from 
sagging, as it would be lable to 
catch in a fence when jumping. 

If a breast plate is worn the 
martingale will have to buckle to 
the breast ring (Fig. 61). 

The standing martingale is used 
for polo. It should be a strong 
leather strap with a supporting 


FIG 57.—CHESHIRE gtrap to go round the neck, and it 


MARTINGALE. 


ments (Fig. 56). It can be padded 
with sheep skin where it passes under 
the horse’s breast for thin skinned 
ponies that pull hard on it. 

The Cheshire martingale hooks or 
buckles to the snaffle rings (Fig. 57), 
and is an instrument of great severity. 
I can only recommend it as a tem- 
porary measure to cure a very per- 
sistent star-gazer. I have seen it, as 
well as the standing martingale, used 
out hunting, and I believe, if properly 
adjusted, it is free from danger, pro- 
vided the rider has a firm seat and 
good hands. 


should be capable of wide adjust 


FIG. 58.—PLAIN 
BREAST PLATE, 
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BREAST PLATE 


This may be regarded as an ornament on a plain 
horse, but it is a help in mounting and prevents 


FIG. 59.—MARTINGALE 
RING TOO LARGE 
AND CATCHING ON THE 
RING OF THE BIT. 


the saddle from slipping back 
on a thin one (Fig. 58.) The 
breast plate is sometimes made 
of plain simple strapping, or in 
a more expensive way (“laid 
on” it is called) with double 
stitching. 


THE QUALITY OF LEATHER 


The only way to learn how to 
judge the quality of leather is 
to adopt the method I suggest 
to learn about forage (see Chap. 
IIT)—the student must get his 
saddler to teach him. New 
saddlery is difficult to appraise, 
as the “ filling” of wax used 
and the dressing of the sur- 
faces will make a new inferior 
bridle look very like one of the 


best quality. Once used and cleaned, however, 
the inferior bridle will begin to look ragged and 
papery. Even if you bend a new rein backwards 


and forwards a 


few times, it should not show 


transverse creases or it can be assumed that it has 
been cut from too near the belly. The flesh side 


will also become 


fuzzy in an inferior bridle. 


The nearer the spine the thicker will be the 
leather and the more there is of the “ flesh ” that 
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is shaved away, and the more that is shaved 
away the more solid the resulting strap. The flesh 


FIa. 60. 
IMPROVED 
MARTINGALE 


thus removed is used for a multitude of 
articles other than saddlery. 

The diagram on page 139 (Fig. 62) 
shows the sub-division of a bridle and 
stirrup leather cow hide. Reins and 
stirrup leathers should be cut from the 
butt near to the spine, bridle cheeks 
and martingales from the parts next to 
these. Nose bands are often cut from 
shoulders, but the bellies should form no 
part of serviceable saddlery. It can be 
laid down that if a man values appear- 


ance, to say nothing of his life, limb, and in the long 

run his pocket, he should buy a bridle cut entirely 

from the backs within ten inches of the spine. 
The seat and skirt of the ordinary saddle 


should be real pig skin and this should 
be cut from the centre of the skin, in 
fact, it should show the trace of the 
spine along the centre. The flaps (and 
sometimes the skirt even in a good 
modern saddle) are usually made of 
cow hide pricked with a special tool to 
imitate pig skin. 


CLOTHING 


Clothing is necessary for the stabled 
horse. There are two ways of looking 
at the question of quality. The owner 
can either buy the best and incident- 


FIa. 61. 
MARTINGALE 
TO BE USED 


ally the dearest, or he can buy the oyna 
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cheapest. If he decide on the former course, his 
clothing will last him for years, always look well, 
stand much washing and be worth repairing many 
times. 

Cheap clothing does not look amiss to start 
with, but the best plan to adopt here is to sell it as 
soon as it begins to look 
shabby and show signs of 
needing repair. I have tried 
both plans and there is some- 
thing to recommend each. If 
the groom is a very busy man 
the cheap clothing is one eurr | eurr 
worry less, but if the stud is Beno | Bend 
sufficiently manned the best 
is preferable, only it must be 
well cared for. 

Before the War, when everything was com- 
paratively cheap and we were not all so poor, 
one could indulge in Winter and Summer clothing, 
but this is a luxury and quite unnecessary. In 
summer the stabled horse can wear his rug and 
roller only, and in winter one or two blankets in 
addition. Some horses require two blankets in 
the cold months and some stables make the extra 
one a necessity. Most grooms like to keep their 
horses heavily rugged and it is best to leave this 
matter to them, so long as they do not exceed a 
rug and two blankets. For night wear it is the 
custom to turn the rug inside out to preserve an 
outward appearance of cleanliness. Another and 
better plan is at night to cover clothing with a 
cheap washable unlined Jute sheet. 


FIa. 62, 
SUB-DIVISION OF A HIDE. 
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The roller can either match the clothing, or be 
of leather. Care must be taken to have good 
serviceable pads at either side to keep the pressure 
off the wither. A good design of leather roller is 
shown in the illustration (Fig. 44). 

A few hoods should be kept for sick horses and 
for railway travelling on long journeys in cold 
weather. The size of the stud and the amount of 
travelling must determine the number of hoods 
to rugs. 

It should be a guiding principle to keep as little 
superfluous clothing and as little superfluous 
saddlery as possible. Idle saddlery and clothing 
deteriorate rapidly. 


BANDAGES 


These should be of wool, long and wide. I 
prefer that they should be fastened with big 
safety pins instead of tapes (Fig. 45). They are 
useful to protect the legs when travelling by rail. 
In the stable they add to the comfort of a tired, 
cold, wet, or sick horse. They should never be 
used on a horse at work unless the legs are first 
protected by a layer of cotton wool. It is then 
almost impossible to put on a bandage too tight, 
but if they are put on too loose they are apt to 
slip and if tapes are used, to come undone, when 
they become a source of danger (Fig. 46). If 
they are put on too tight, without cotton wool, 
there is danger of injury (often permanent) to 
tendon and ligament. A safety pin can be put 
through several folds and there is no fear of the 
bandage coming undone. On muddy hunting 
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days bandages should be removed for the hack 
home. Bandages are often worn instead of boots 
on the hind legs of polo ponies. Here again I 
advise safety pins instead of tapes. 

Linen bandages are useful for a cooling applica- 
tion. 

To put on a bandage neatly, efficiently and in 
such a way that it does not work loose, is an art 
and has to be practised; but using safety pins 
instead of tapes makes it easier. 

If a hunter will do his work without bandages it 
is better. Some stablemen think it is a support 
and a protection, but I doubt it, and there are 
positive disadvantages that out-weigh any doubt- 
ful advantages. Mud working under them is one, 
and any surgeon will tell you that an artificial 
support is to be avoided. 

Tail bandages are similar to ordinary leg 
bandages but are shorter, and are wrapped round 
the dock to keep the hairs of the tail laid. 


BOOTS 


Specially designed boots are sometimes neces- 
sary with crooked limbed horses and those with 
crooked action. Such animals have a tendency 
to hit one leg against the other and the place 
struck needs protection. Figs. '70 and 71 show two. 

A Yorkshire boot (Fig. 73) is useful to protect the 
hind fetlock of a weak immature horse. If a horse 
hits himself through weakness or want of condi- 
tion, it is best to keep him at walking exercises, 
gradually increasing the pace and distance, 
rather than to risk injury by a blow. 
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Here again there is a risk in working a horse in 
boots unless cotton wool is wrapped round the 
leg first. The pressure and irritation to the skin 
induces swelling, tenderness and even lameness. 
These symptoms are often mistaken for sprains 
of ligament, tendon or tendon sheathes. 

Knee-caps are more useful to-day even than 
formerly. With the slippery condition of the 
road a horse led on to the meet or at exercise 
on the roads should always wear them and they 
should also be used for horses travelling by train. 
In stone wall countries people often hunt with 
them, thus saving injury and blemish to the 
knees. 

Hock boots (Fig. 64) are sometimes used for 
travelling and for a horse that “ caps ”’ his hocks 
in the stable, but I do not advocate their use. A 
horse is seldom comfortable in them and they 
are apt to make him fidgety and kick. A good 
bed of peat moss will usually save a horse’s hocks 
from being capped. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


The most important modern invention for the 
saddle room is undoubtedly stainless steel and an 
owner who is shortsighted enough not to adopt 
its use shows a lack of consideration for his groom 
and a foolish disregard for his own pocket. No 
matter whether the stud is large or small, the 
hours of what is now superfluous work that 
ordinary steel requires must be a perfect night- 
mare to the stable man. It was not so bad in 
the old days when the only substitute for steel 
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was one of the alloys of nickel with the attendant 
danger of breakage; for the prudent man there 
was then no alternative. But now, when an 
efficient and safe stainless metal has been in- 
vented, not to use it must positively embitter a 
groom’s life. Unfortunately, it is still expensive, 
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FIG. 63.—STABLE LAMP FITTING: ATTACHED TO THE SURFACE, 
NOT SUNK IN THE WALL. 


and an owner may hesitate to scrap all his existing 
spurs, bits and stirrups ; but he should consider 
that even if he owns no more than two saddles 
and three bridles (which one can put down as a 
minimum), and if he has two horses out on a 
hunting day, there will be four stirrups and two 
bits to clean. Stainless steel will take ten 
minutes, while ordinary steel will take two hours. 
In this instance, to make the change to stainless 
steel will cost about £12, and in-my opinion not 
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only is it worth the money from every point of 
view, but it is imperative if he wants to keep his 
man cheerful. <A further advantage of stainless 
steel is that the articles made from it do not 
wear out—the constant cleaning with silver 
sand wears and loosens the joints of steel bits and 
destroys the ‘‘ roughing”’ of stirrups. 


CHAPTER IX 


STABLES AND THEIR DESIGN 


[as is a difficult subject on which to give 
advice, for the simple reason that most of 
us have to put up with stables as they exist 
at the house we are able to find to suit us. 
Certain inexpensive improvements are possible in 
the way of drainage, light, and ventilation, but 
comprehensive reconstruction is generally too 
expensive nowadays. 

Whether, however, we decide to build a new, or 
improve an existing, stable, I can give a certain 
amount of advice, based on my own experience— 
and on my own mistakes. 


I, ASPECT AND CONSTRUCTION 


Windows and doors should face south if 
possible, and there should be a grid high up on 
the north wall to ensure thorough ventilation. 
Should the existing stable face north, it may be 
possible to improve matters by knocking out a 
window on the south side and building up the 
north window. This need not be an expensive 
alteration, and will allow direct sunlight into the 
boxes, which is so necessary for a healthy atmos- 
phere and a dry floor. 

In deciding on the position of door and window, 
it is well to consider whether there is a position 

K 145 
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that the horse can take up that is free from 
draught. It will be noticed that a horse is not 
long in finding the warmest and least draughty 
spot to stand and lie in. 

Windows should be either of very thick cloudy 
glass, or clear glass protected by bars. Of the 
two I prefer the former, as bars are apt to har- 
bour dust and cobwebs behind them. Windows 
should be made to open at the top, as a matter 
of fact, the top half is best removed altogether 
to ensure sufficient ventilation. 

Doors should be made in two halves, and the 
lower half should be 5 ft. high. If they are made 
higher, or if there is a bar across the top half, 
a horse will rest his neck on it, which will make 
him cough and may injure his windpipe. 

A simple hygienic plan for brick walls is to have 
black varnish five feet up and whitewash above. 
This may not appeal as a decorative scheme, but 
it is healthy and clean, and has the further 
advantage of being renewable in a few hours by 
one’s own groom. If a horse has been sick, the 
box can be sweetened by having the walls washed 
down with water and disinfectant, and then again 
whitewashed and black varnished. 

The mangers should be of fire-clay, and bricked 
in below. The horse often gropes for spilled oats, 
and if the space underneath is open, he is liable 
to hit his head if startled. If a new stable has 
to be built, there should be no manger at all, 
but instead a very shallow fire-clay pan on the 
floor in one corner of the box. The fact of it 
being in a corner will prevent a horse injuring 


FIG. 64.—HOCK BOOT. 


FIG. 65.—CRADLE. 
To prevent a horse gnawing a wound or a blistered limb. (The horse 
can, lie down.) 


Fia. 66. Fie. 67. 


Fic. 66.—PUNCH FOR MAKING BUOKLE TONGUE HOLES IN 
LEATHER STRAPPING 
There are six different sizes of punch. 


FIG. 67.—HOOF PICK. 
147 
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himself by getting a foot in it and will enable him 
to feed in the position nature intended he should, 
viz., off the ground.1. For the same reason there 
should be no hay rack; the hay ration should 
also be given off the floor. I have dealt further 
with this subject in Chapter ITI. 

A guiding principle for the design of the 
inside of a loose box is to have no ledges, and as 
few projections as possible, because they are 
harbourers of dust, and if within reach of a horse’s 
hoofs or his head collar, they are liable to be a 
source of danger. Horses are also apt to bite and 
gnaw projections. | 

A strong ring bolt is necessary. It should be 
fastened right through the wall with a nut and 
washer on the outside, and it should be about 
5 ft. 6 ins. from the floor so that an injured horse 
or one difficult to groom can be “ racked up.” 
It should be so fixed as to allow the horse to 
reach the manger, when tied at the full length 
of the chain. 

For the floor of the boxes, what are known as 
erit setts are best, and they should be bedded in 
concrete, and groited in between with cement. 
Bricks will serve, though they are brittle and 
liable to wear, but if they are used they should 
be of the harder and less porous kind. Blue 
bricks are too slippery even if they have grooves 
cut in them. | 

Each half of the doors should fasten with a 
strong bolt on the outside as well asa latch. The 


1 Even a sheet of brown paper or cardboard will serve for an 
experiment. 
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latter should have a flush attachment to allow it 
to be opened from the inside, where there should 
be no projection. If the doors are framed, the 
framing should be matchboarded over on both 
sides with no projections or ledges for the horse 
to gnaw or for dust to lodge in. 

All the above instructions have the advantage 
of being practical and inexpensive, and pay for 
themselves in improved health and lessened risk. 

The stable drain deserves a paragraph to itself, 
since it always presents a difficulty because of 
the liability to stoppage. One of the reasons 
why peat moss is best for bedding is that where 
it is used there need be no drain at all, but if 
straw is used, a drain will be required, and it 
should be made like this: the floor of the box 
should slope slightly to a spot on the front 
wall where a hole is cut communicating with an 
open channel running outside. This should 
empty into a concrete tank with an outlet to 
the drain near the top. Solid matter remains 
at the bottom of this tank in the form of sediment 
and must be removed with a scoop periodically 
and thrown on the midden. The effluent of 
clear water can thus run into the main drain 
without fear of blocking it. 

Horses do not thrive as well in stalls as in 
loose boxes, nor are they as happy and contented ; 
it is therefore worth while if possible to throw each 
pair of stalls into one loose box. I cannot too 
strongly emphasise the advantage of the loose 
box. There is little hope of getting on friendly 
terms with a horse kept in a stall, and less of 
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giving him that confidence in man, which is so 


essential to what is known as 


66 


good manners.” 


A horse in a stall must always be approached 
from behind, and his attention is 
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FIG. 68.—SADDLE HORSE 


This can be opened out to form a table. 


always directed behind him; it is 
a horse’s natural instinct to face 
what interests and pleases him 
and to turn his hind quarters to 
whatever he regards with sus- 
picion or enmity. We prevent 
him in a stall from taking up this 
friendly position, and force him to 


adopt the atti- 
tude which in 
his mind he 
must associate 
with unfriendli- 
ness. A horse 
in a loose box 
can turn about 
at will, and face 
any sight or 
sound that en- 
gages his atten- 
tion instead of 
having to look 
back at every- 
thing. 


The question of isolation is not easily decided. 
On the whole, I consider that solitary confine- 
ment suits a horse best, and it is well to stable 
them thus, although during the warmest part of 
the day the top half of the doors should be left 
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open so that they can look out, see each other, 
and be interested in what is going on about them. 
But they rest better at night, and feed more 
deliberately if they can neither hear, smell, nor see 
their neighbours. There are exceptions to this 
advice, and just a few delicate feeders can be 
induced to eat up if they are stimulated by 
jealousy ; the sight or sound of a greedy feeder 
often inducing such horses to finish their feeds 
down to the last oat. But it should be noted 
that a greedy horse feeds even more ravenously 
in company. 

The man who rents a house that has no stables 
need not be deterred from keeping horses. 
Temporary wooden boxes can be erected on a 
concrete foundation, and these structures, being 
what are known as “ tenant’s fixtures,’ can be 
removed or sold to the incoming tenant on the 
expiration of the lease. Horses do quite well 
in these wooden stables, and one cannot do better 
than buy from one of the reliable firms who make 
a special feature of these temporary buildings. 
They cost about £63 per box, including floor, 
fittings, carriage and erection. The size should 
be 12 ft. by 10 ft. inside measurement. 


II. AccESSORIES 


The Forage Store should be light and. well 
ventilated. The floor should be of concrete, and, 
as a further precaution against rats and mice, the 
oats should be kept in galvanised iron bins. If 
possible, the store should be on the ground floor, 
with the hay loft over, and an up-to-date forage 
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store should be equipped with a weighing machine. 
There should also be a dry place in which the 
peat bedding can be stored. 

Electric light in the stable may be considered 
a luxury, but it adds very much to its efficiency. 
Very important work is done in a hunting stable 
after dark, and hurricane lamps (the alternative 
to electric light) require attention if they are to 
be useful; this absorbs time which might be 
better spent. The electric lamp should not be 
hung from the ceiling, as this simply lights up 
the top of the horse, leaving his legs, the more 
important part of him, in shadow. If we have 
the light about five feet up one wall in a suitable 
fitting (Fig. 63), a hunter’s legs can be examined, 
thorns can be extracted, and injuries often put 
under treatment, with a gain of twelve hours. 

If an electric clipper is used, provision for this 
must be made by installing a power plug in at 
least one of the boxes. 

When I built my stable about eighteen years 
ago, I took the precaution of putting up a beam 
furnished with two ring bolts for slings in one of 
the boxes. I am thankful to say (tapping wood !) 
that I have not had to use it, so I suggest the 
same plan either by way of an insurance against 
serious accident, or in the worst case, to meet 
a possible emergency, as it is not an expensive 
matter. 

If grooms are to be contented, and if saddlery 
or other tackle is to be well kept, a light, airy 
and warmed saddle room is important. Saddles 
and bridles should be kept in cupboards which are 
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best if fitted with glass fronts. Although the 
doors should shut tight so as to exclude dust, 
they must be left open for an hour or so every 
day, or mildew will be set up, which will stain 
and, in time, rot leather and webbing. 

Two adjustable hooks should hang from the 
ceiling, on one of which used bridles can hang, 
while the other is used for those in process of 
cleaning. The tops of all cupboards should be 
sloping so that dust cannot accumulate, and so 
that nothing can be put on them. Cupboards 
with solid opaque doors, drawers or boxes, have a 
great tendency to become untidy and to harbour 
dirt. 

All saddlery and stable tackle should be kept on 
hangers and shelves where they are readily visible, 
and as soon as anything is worn-out or no longer 
wanted it should be sold or thrown away. 

The saddle room can be heated by an open 
coal fire, which is best, an anthracite stove, a gas, 
oil or electric stove, or by a hot water radiator. 
The last is the least trouble and the cleanest, 


but is no use for drying rugs. I have one stove ~~ 


which heats the greenhouse, garage, and saddle 
room ; it is fired by the gardener, and I find it 
has never to be lit specially for either the garage - 
or the saddle room ; the occasions when heat is 
necessary in the greenhouse fit the requirements 
of the other two; but an open fire is the only 
way to dry rugs quickly and efficiently. 
Nowadays the design of the stable yard does not 
need much thought. It used to be an important 
adjunct because of the vehicles; there had to 
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be room for a carriage to turn and a covered place 
to wash under. Now the covered wash belongs 
to the garage, and if the access to the stables is 
roomy enough to be safe, there is no necessity 
for a yard. A paved passage along the boxes 
nine or ten feet wide is all that is necessary, 
and it is an advantage if the eaves of the stable 
can be made to overhang and cover it. This 
serves a double purpose; it allows the horses to 
have their heads out of the box doors while it is 
raining, and enables the groom to make his round 
without getting wet. Should a paved yard 
exist, the difficulty is to keep it free from weeds. 
Weed-killer is dangerous about a place where 
animals are kept; the only safe and practical 
way is to have cement run into the interstices 
_ between the setts or cobbles. 


CHAPTER X 


DUTIES OF OWNERS AND GROOMS; 
WAGES AND COST OF KEEP 


poet, who we are told is “‘ Born and not 

made,’’ he must, nevertheless, have certain 
innate qualities, otherwise no amount of training 
or instruction will make him a good stable man. 
The first essential for a groom is such a love of 
animals that he is at all times prepared to consider 
the horse’s comfort before his own. There is no 
getting away from the fact that from morning to 
night, and from one year end to another, self-denial 
is the good groom’s portion. In this respect his 
duties are not unlike those of the nurse trained in 
a babies’ hospital. Both have in their care 
helpless creatures, and of the two, the stabled 
horse is the more helpless. Not only is he living 
under unnatural conditions, entirely dependent 
on man for his food, comfort and health, but he is 
unable to make known his wants except by signs, 
so obscure and subtle that they are invisible 
except to the keenest observers. 


, LTHOUGH a groom is not entirely like a 


THE Goop GROOM 


The qualities for a man to cultivate if be wishes 
to excel as a groom are self-denial, keen observa- 
tion, endless patience, a quiet voice, restrained 
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movement and control of his temper, moral as 
well as physical courage, a great sense of order 
and cleanliness, and he must also possess personal 
health and fitness. It would appear that I have 
described somewhat of a paragon, and this leads 
to the consideration of a man’s natural aptitude as 
distinct from his training; and when one con- 
siders the matter, the ‘‘ born and not made” 
part of his qualifications is the same as in the 
young woman who intends to take up children’s 
nursing. There is, however, this difference, a 
nurse can start her training at 18 or 19 years old ; 
a stable man must start at 12 or 15. The reason 
for this is that there are no facilities for him to 
get the intensive training that a nurse gets, ex- 
cept perhaps in the army, but even there a 
driver or trooper will not have the opportunity of 
studying a variety of types and temperaments to 
correspond with the number of “ cases ”’ that fall 
to the care of a nurse going through her hospital 
training. For this reason the ex-army man does 
not necessarily make a good groom, as he is 
trained to be too much the subject of routine and 
to be too dependent on the supervision and direc- 
tion of his officers and N.C.O.s. The best training 
of all is that a groom should have begun his work- 
ing life in a well-run stable as soon as he leaves 
school. 

Let us consider the qualifications mentioned 
above : 

Self-denial.—A stable man has no fixed hours. 
The last horse back from hunting has to be fed 
and left comfortable, and this may keep him 
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occupied till about 10 or 11 o’clock; so, if there 
is a fair-sized stud, he can seldom have an evening 
off. Kven on a non-hunting day he has to water 
and feed as late as 6 or 6.30, and in Chapter IV 
I have put down the latest time at which the 
stable should be opened in the morning as 6.830— 
on a hunting morning it may well be an hour 
earlier. 

In the summer he may have an easier time, 
but, if there is polo, he will have to begin to get the 
ponies fit even before the end of March and at 
the end of the summer the hunters will be in 
from grass often before the polo season is over,. 
so there is no slack time of the year in this case. 
If there is no polo, it often happens that all but 
the head man are engaged for the hunting season 
only, and that the rest of the hands have to find 
other employment in the summer. So it will be 
seen that only a great fondness for horses and an 
absorbing interest in stable matters will compen- 
sate a man for the hardships entailed by his 
choice of a groom’s career. 


Observation and Adaptability—It is obvious 
that if a man is not naturally sympathetic to 
horses and observant of their ways he will fail 
to notice small deviations from health and 
comfort in his charges, and if, in addition, he 
is pig-headed enough not to allow himself to be 
instructed, he will never learn what to look for 
and what to correct, and he will never be a success. 
There is, unfortunately, a tendency for a man who 
has once been in charge of a stud, however small, 
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to assume that he knows all there is to know and 
to resent interference. He feels that his method 
is not only the best, but the only one. So a good 
groom should not only be observant, but he must 
also be of a receptive frame of mind, ready to 
adopt new methods and to discard obsolete ones, 
i.e., to go with the times, and to adapt himself to 
a new master or a new horse. 

A friend of mine, dissatisfied with his groom’s 
general stable management, gave him a book on 
the subject. Annoyed by the man’s superior 
smile he said sarcastically, ‘‘I suppose you’ve 
nothing to learn about stable management,” 
and had to confess himself defeated when he got 
the reply, ‘‘ No sir, nothing.” 


Patience, Restraint and Moral Courage.— 
Horses can be very irritating and it is often 
difficult to account for their discontent. A rider 
may decide that he would like a quiet ride, but 
the horse decides otherwise. He will not walk. 
‘“* Very well,” his rider will say, ‘‘ you can trot.” 
Then the horse decides he wants to canter. The 
struggle may last an hour or two, during which 
time all attempts to quiet the horse and to find 
out what is amiss will fail. The owner will often 
find temperamental troubles of this kind, some 
important and some not, but equally difficult to 
account for unless he knows all the circumstances 
of previous treatment. 'There may be vagaries 
less obvious than the tendency of the horse to 
stop at certain public houses. Questions at once 
arise. Has an exasperated groom at some time 
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vented his annoyance on his charge, or, having 
been caught unawares, has his treatment been 
illogical or revengeful? On the other hand, has 
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FIG. 69.—TESTING THE FOOT BY LIGHT BLOWS WITH A HAMMER. 


The opposite foot is held up and the horse’s expression and movements 
watched for flinching, which would indicate tenderness. 
the master had an unsuccessful battle and been 
ashamed to confess? It requires moral courage 
to own up. 
But it is this co-operation between owner and 
groom that is so often lacking and it is impossible 
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to deal successfully with a stud unless it exists. 
A groom is often reluctant to report anything 
amiss, even though it is something for which he 
cannot possibly be blamed, and if he has been 
neglectful he will even go so far as to try to 
hoodwink his employer. Although I have been 
lucky with my grooms, I could give many examples 
from my own experience, as well as from that of 
my friends. 

One morning the pony I was riding coughed a 
few times. My man insisted that there was noth- 
ing wrong, probably because the pony was 
wanted for a match the next day. He reluct- 
antly took his temperature; that was normal. 
The next morning I went out to look at him and 
asked how he was. “Oh, all right,” replied my 
groom and led me to his box, and from the fact 
that he went quickly to his head and turned his 
quarters towards me I decided that he must be 
running at the nose and said so. Of course he 
was, and moreover his temperature had gone up 
to 102° and he was in for a bout of some sort of 
influenza. Now, this was a good groom, and he 
could in no way be blamed for the horse’s illness, 
but it was just a distaste for admitting that there 
was anything wrong. 

It is because of this difficulty in getting a 
prompt and fearless report that I advise that 
every day after hunting or polo the horses or 
ponies that have been out the day before should 
be stripped, their backs and mouths examined, 
and their legs handled, and they should also be 
jogged out as a further test for soundness. . The 
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owner can by this means see and feel for himself 
whether there is anything that calls for 
treatment. 

I once saw my father’s groom hit one of the 
horses on the nose for no other reason than that 
he found him with a east shoe, which necessitated 
a visit to the smithy after he thought his work 
for the day was over. That horse was apprehen- 
sive for days after, and the groom and I were the 
only ones to know the reason, and I was too anxious 
to keep in his good books to give him away. 

The Jhodpore syces always exercise and ride 
their ponies to and from the polo ground in 
plain snaffles, and this is a course I recommend 
with all horses and ponies at exercise, unless the 
groom is an alert as well as an expert rider. 
Otherwise it is odds on the horses losing their 
mouths and their carriage. The atrocities I 
have seen committed by grooms at exercise are 
legion, not always wantonly or through careless- 
ness, but from incompetence and inability to 
learn, although sometimes, I am sorry to say, 
through sheer lethargy. On the other hand I 
know young people who do most of their own 
exercising and their horses do wonderfully well. 

A groom who will report fearlessly is your 
friend; one who thinks it incumbent upon him to 
hide unpleasant truths is not acting in your 
interests. I have known many a man send 
a lame horse out to the meet, or one with a sore 
back, and allow his master to play polo on a 
pony with a bruised mouth Bee than admit 
there was anything amiss. 

L 
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Order and Cleanliness.—It should be a tradition 
of the stable not only for a groom to be smartly 
dressed, but in addition that everything in the 
stable and saddle room should be equally clean 
and tidy. Such a state of things is undoubtedly 
desirable, but it must be borne in mind that beau- 
tifully groomed and fit horses may come from a 
badly-kept stable, and that no amount of eye- 
wash compensates for ill-groomed, unfit horses ; 
unless, therefore, the stable is so efficiently manned 
that all the desirable items of stable management 
can be attended to, the owner had better make 
up his mind to let the “‘ spit and polish ” go and 
make his men concentrate on efficient grooming. 

Punctuality demands method, and unpunctu- 
ality often means that horses are hurried along to 
the meets or to the polo ground and suffer in con- 
sequence. After an unpunctual start a rider has 
often to mount a sweating horse, and polo has 
been described as a game that can be anything 
from ten minutes to a fortnight late in starting. 


Courage and the Quiet Manner.—As regards 
physical courage there is little to say beyond 
this—that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
fear results in cruelty. 

A horse is very susceptible to the tone of voice 
and still more to the movements of anyone near 
him, especially while in the stable, where he 
feels hemmed in and there is no retreat possible. 
Any but a soothing tone of voice is apt to startle 
him, and if associated with a sudden move- 
ment, is sure to. Stable vices are seldom 
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inherent, but are the result of resentment, fear 
or suspicion. 


Health and Fitness —A groom must be fit and 
well to stand the fatigue of exacting manual 
labour, and long hours in the saddle. He cannot 
keep late hours or he is good for nothing in the 
morning, so needless to say it is very important 
that he should be of temperate habits. 

Well, if you can find a groom possessing all 
these qualities, you are lucky. What really 
happens is that when you engage a new man 
you get as near as you can to the ideal and decide 
to put up with the inevitable proportion of short- 
comings. If these shortcomings happen to coin- 
cide with the points about which you yourself 
are not particular, well and good—the proba- 
bility is that you will get on well together. 


There are, however, two useful qualities we 
must not count upon ina groom. First, he will 
not, as a general rule, be able to diagnose or to 
prescribe dependably ; on the contrary he will 
more than likely be wedded, not only to a uni- 
versal remedy, but toa pet ailment as well. Iknew 
a man who, at the slightest sign of lameness in 
a fore-leg invariably attributed it to that very 
rare accident, shoulder sprain. 

Secondly, he will not be a judge of conforma- 
tion, nor be of any help in buying a horse. 

These two points are important to bear in 
mind. If the horse is really amiss it saves time 
to seek veterinary advice at once, but buy to 
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please yourself, although there is no harm in 
letting your man have a look at your prospective 
purchase with the idea of stimulating his interest. 


THE OWNER’S SHARE 
So far I have spoken only of the groom and 
his duties, but it must be realised that the em- 
ployer has his share (and no small one) in the 


Fics. 70 AND 71.—LEATHER BRUSHING AND HITTING BOOTS. 
These should be specially designed to meet individual cases. 


responsibilities. “‘ The Eye of the Master makes 
the horse fat,’ is as true to-day as in the past. 
Indeed there is in some ways a greater necessity 
for intelligent supervision than ever before. For 
one reason, the working man is better educated, 
and although this makes it easier for him to learn 
his job, he is not so content to make his work his 
main interest in life as he used to. He demands 
more relaxation, and the opportunities for amuse- 
ment have greatly increased. Motor buses run on 
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most country roads, and there is dancing and the 
cinema. Another reason is that the opportunities 
for acquiring stable knowledge are fewer, for there 
are fewer stables in which to learn it, while at 
the moment the choice of a groom is still further 
curtailed by the housing shortage. 

It is important that the owner should know 
enough of stable management to help his groom, 
and in addition, his eye must be trained—not 


BIG Zs FIG. 73.—YORKSHIRE BOOT OF THIN 
POULTICE FELT TO SAVE INJURY TO THE HIND 
BOOT. FETLOCK JOINTS FROM BRUSHING. 


only to notice, but also to take real cognisance of 
anything wrong. Then it is always best to point 
out a fault at once: with a conscientious stable- 
man this should be enough, but the master should 
be so sure of himself that he can, if the occasion 
warrants, assert his authority and dictate the line 
of action that he desires. 

Some owners are very particular about the 
tidiness and cleanliness of the stable equipment, 
brass locks, buckles and chains polished, horses 
knee deep in the cleanest straw and clothing 
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always looking like new. Others insist that every 
spare minute shall be spent on the horses, and 
the appearance of the stable is often a secondary 
consideration. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of being able to distinguish 
between mere ‘‘ eye-wash” and real clean, fit 
and healthy horses, between neglected and well- 
shod feet, and between merely shiny as against 
clean and well kept saddlery. 

I must warn my readers 
against the hope that they will 
be able to engage grooms who 
can break and school hunters 
and polo ponies. Such men do 
exist, but they are only to be 

Fig. 74. found in the stables of the 

WuRY HOO) oWAB HOR leading dealers where theyicom- 

COOLING FEET, . 

mand a wage so high—and a 

commission in addition—as to be out of the 
question for the private owner. I do not say 
it would not be an advantage to have such a 
man, even at a high wage; if one did, one’s 
choice of a horse would be widened by making 
it feasible to buy unbroken or partly broken 
animals for the groom to finish. But with the 
ordinary groom the best one can hope for is, 
taking sobriety and honesty for granted, that 
his riding will not spoil the horses, that he 
can get them fit and keep them so, that he 
will not send you out on an animal over-fresh, 
that he will “do” them as conscientiously when 
you are not there as when you are, and, above all, 
that he will be capable of noticing small deviations 
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from health and have the courage and sense to 
report at once. If you are fortunate enough to 
have such a man my advice is to secure him in 
your service with golden bonds, 1.e., by paying 
him such a wage that he will not be tempted to 
leave you, and by making his trying life as attrac- 
tive as possible by encouragement in his work. 


DUTIES 


A groom with one horse to look after should 
have other duties to keep him occupied and to 
enable him to earn his wage. He could, for 
instance, keep clean and oiled a small owner- 
driven car, and if he were not expected to drive 
much, he could be responsible for the boots, 
shoes and hunting kit of a small household. If 
there is a chauffeur in addition, the two men can 
divide between them the following extra duties : 
boots and shoes, coals, electric light engine, and 
the hot water and central heating stoves. It 
should however, be the employer who apportions 
the work, though there is no harm in taking the 
wishes of the two men into consideration, and 
there should be an understanding that each 
relieve the other when absent on duty—in the 
one case with the car and in the other case with the 
horses. 

A single-handed groom can look after three 
hunters or three polo ponies and the owners riding 
kit, but then he must have little other work. The 
thing that can make the life of a single-handed 
groom a burden to him is the fact that all the 
stable work is at a standstill while he is out with 
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the horses. If possible, therefore, two owners 
should join in a stable rather than that each 
should have a single-handed groom. 


WAGES 


This brings up the question of wages, on which 
I must speak with some reserve, as they naturally 
vary in different parts of the country and a new 
owner should verify my figures by making local 
enquiries. But apart from districts where more 
especially high rates prevail, the following will be 
found to be a fair guide. 

For the wages of a_single-handed groom, 
£2 10s. per week, cottage provided ; £3 per week, 
without cottage. With one stable suit a year 
and a new macintosh whenever required. 

A strapper or second man gets 50s. per week, 
nothing provided. 

A stable lad up to 17 years of age, 20s. to 25s. 
per week, nothing provided. ° 

Board and lodgings will cost a man 25s. per 
week nowadays. 

Many hunt stables can find strappers at £2 per 
week, bed and mess room provided (but no food). 
But these men need not be particularly skilled, as 
they always work under supervision and are not 
called upon to do any riding except exercising. 


SHOEING 


Each horse at work will require a new set of 
shoes on an average every month; they cost 
10s. per set, and a remove on an average every 
fortnight costs 1s. 6d. per set. 
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_ At grass, a visit from the smith is necessary 
_ every month to have fore-feet dressed and the 
fore-shoes replaced at 5s. per pair, if the distance 
the smith has to travel is not more than two 
miles. If there are several horses to be done at 
one time, there should be a corresponding reduc- 
tion. For instance, an item in a shoeing bill 
before me at the moment reads : 

“Three pairs of grass plates (i.e., light fore- 
shoes) and dressing 16 feet at stables, 14s.” The 
forge is two miles away. 

Re-nailing to ensure secure shoes before a day’s 
hunting should be Is. a set. 


FORAGE 


Based on the average prices ruling in 1926 and 
1927, the cost per day of the forage and bedding 
of a polo pony is 2s. 23d. This includes oats, 
hay, bran and peat moss. Fora hunter it works 
out at 3s. 

These figures are based on mature animals in 
full work and on full rations and the weights 
given in Chapter III. For young and immature 
horses or for horses learning, the oats are of 
course given in much reduced quantities and the 
bran increased. This reduces the cost for such 
animals to something like half. 

Horses summering at grass cost about 5s. per 
week for grazing only, and a winter at grass 
about 8s., also for grazing only, and after Christ- 
mas they must be fed daily with hay and corn, 
which adds 1s. 10d. per day per pony. 

At livery one can get horses kept for a figure 
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as low as £2 10s. per week per horse, although a 
charge in the region of £3 10s. per week is some- 
times asked. For a horse to be really well done, 
£3 per week is about right. This includes 
stabling, the cleaning of saddlery, forage, groom- 
ing, riding to and from the meet or polo ground 
and at exercise, and riding second horse. Shoeing 
is extra as well as repairs to saddlery and clothing. 
The livery groom or grooms and the foreman will 
also expect a tip, and it is best to divide this, 
half at Christmas, or half-way through the season, 
and the balance at the end of the season. 

Horses at livery are very well done now-a-days, 
as competition is keen and there has been of late 
years a growing tendency for both hunting and 
polo people to adopt this method. How the 
motor horse box and trailer will effect the livery 
stable business, time alone will show. I may 
say that if an owner can be bothered, horses 
kept at home do best, but if he is a busy man and 
not interested in stable management, he had 
better keep his horses at livery. He _ will, 
however, have to be just as exacting as regards 
clean saddlery, condition, appearance and freedom 
from over-freshness in either case. 

The saddler’s bill for brushes, sponges and 
rubbers, cleaning materials (metal polish, saddle 
soap, soft soap) and minor repairs for a stud 
of three horses comes to about £3 15s. per 
quarter. 

From the foregoing an owner should be able 
to work out the cost of keep, whatever the size 
of the stud and whatever the conditions under 
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which it is stabled. The most economical stable 
is one of six horses and two men. 

In conclusion, I think there are two points to 
make. It does not pay to buy either forage or 
stable gear in bulk. A large stock means waste, 
for which the reduced price does not compensate. 
Further, the more frequent the intervals at 
which the groom has to ask for a fresh supply, 
the more careful he will be. AJl purchases of 
forage and saddlery must be made by the owner 
and not by the groom. This applies also to 
orders for repairs. 

And finally there is the other point that 
definitely and materially effects the cost of 
keeping a stable. Horses that prove successful 
will anyway keep expenses within bounds while 
the failure can easily prove the biggest item of all. 
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Accidents, 23 
Acclimatisation, 25 
Age, horses’, 98 
Alteratives, 41 

Amonia fumes, 53 
Antiphlogistin, 108, 113 
Antitetanin, 110 
Artificial sunlight, 111 


Back tendons, 53 
Bandages, 34, 140 

Beans, 43, 44 

Bedding, 53-55 

Biniodide of mercury, 110 
Bins, galvanised, 151 
Blistering, 103 

Boots, brushing, 141 
hock, 142 
Yorkshire, 141 
Bran, 40, 42, 43, 63 
laxative action of, 47 
mash, 27, 56, 62 
Breaking out, 63 

Breast plate, 136 

Bridle, the, 133 

Bridle hides, 137 

Broken wind, 98, 106, 107 
Brow bands, 134 

Bruised sole, 84 

Brush, body, 68 

dandy, 70 

hoof, 73 

— water, 72 

“* Brushing,’”’ 89 

Buckets, 75 

Bulk in feeding, 43, 48 


Carrots, 42 
Castration, 40 
Cataplasmin, 108 
Chaff, 42, 43, 63 
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Chamois leather, 74 

Changing horses at grass, 118 
Clean manger, the, 41, 60, 63 
Cleanliness, 66, 162 

Cleaning machinery for forage, 49 
Clinchings, 82, 90 

Clinical thermometer, 95 
Clipping, 77, 78 

Clipping machine, electric, 78, 152 
Clothing, summer and winter, 138 
Coat, horse’s, 41, 66, 77 

Cocaine, 110 

Cold ears, 62, 114 

Cold nights, 119 

Colds and chills, 62-64 

Comb, curry, 70 

mane, 73 

Companionship, human, 19, 25 
Condition, 33, 56 

Conjunctiva, 96 

Corn, a, 84, 87 

Cough, 27, 30, 107 

Courage, 162 

Crib-biting, 52, 99 

Cruelty, cause of, 162 

Cub hunting, 57 

Cumulative condition, 56 
Cupboards in the stable, 153 
Cuts, 110 

Curb, 113 


Dandruff, 66, 67 

Delicate feeders, 52, 59, 62 
Diseases, 23 

early signs of, 92-97 
Diet, 19, 36, 42, 47 
Digestion, 60 

Dishing, 89 

Disinfectant, 75 

Dung skip, 75 
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Electric light, 152 

Emphysema, 98 

Examination of the horse, 91, 97, 
100 

Ex-army men, 156 

Exercise, 161 

early morning, 59 

—— walking, 57 

Eyes, 98, 101 


Farmers, 48 

Feed, standard, 53 

Feeding, 36 

from the ground, 52 

—— hours, regularity in, 40 

—— Irish, 26 

irrational, 26 

—— maxims, 47 

measure, 75 

—— ponies at grass, 58 

Fetlock joints, 32 

—— trimming, 77 

“ Filled ” legs, 26, 34 

Fitzwygram, Horses and Stables, 
42, 100, 108, 115 

Fixtures, tenant’s, 151 

Flies, 122 

Foot, angle of the, 88 

pricked, 86 

overgrown, 84 

—— the unshod, 89 

wall of, 81 

Forage, cost of, 169 

examination of, 48 

store, 151 

weighing of, 48 

Freshness, 45 

Frog, 87 


Girths, 130 

Glass cases, 127, 153 
Gnawing, 52 

Government statistics, 43 
Grass, inspection at, 120 
shelter at, 125 

—— spring, 119 

summer at, 58 

turning horses out to, etc., 117 
—— winter, 58 

feeding at, 124 
Groom, qualities of, 155-163 
the observant, 41 
Grooming in sickness, 115 
mechanism of, 68 
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Grooming, theory of, 66 
Grooms, appointment of, 167 
duties, 167 

Gruel, 62 

Grunting at the stick, 98, 107 


Harness rooms, 127 
Hay, 40, 42, 43, 47-49 
—— long, 48 

—— musty, 49 

—— wisp, 74 

Hock boots, 142 
Hogging, 76 

Hoods, 139 

Hoof pick, 89 

Horn, superfluous, 87 
Horse clothing, 138 

and civilisation, 67 
well groomed, 66 
Horse’s coat, the, 41, 66, 77 
Horses, big, 30, 118 
—— changing, 117 

—— Irish, 25, 29 

odd coloured, 118 
partly broken, 166 
shoeing of, 56 
Hunter, exercise of, 55 
Hunting, cub and schooling, 57 
day, 61, 62 

— — for polo ponies, 122 
treatment after, 59 
Hurricane lamps, 152 


Indigestion, 48 

Insensitive crust, 82 
Inspection at grass, 120 
Todex, 113 

Irish horses and dealers, 25-29 
Isolation, 150 


Jhodpore syces, 161 

Jogging out in hand, 57, 102, 103, 
160 

Joints, overshot, 53. 


Knee caps, 142 
Knees, shaky, 53 


Lameness, diagnosing, 102 
Late risers, 60 

Leather, how to judge, 136 
Legs, clipping of, 78 
Limbs, straight, 92 

Livery, cost at, 170 
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Lockjaw, 110 
Long reins, 37, 46, 57, 59 
Loose-box, 56, 149, 151 


Maize, 43 

Malformation, 105 

Mangers, 146 

Manure, 54, 55 

Martingales, 135 

Measure, feeding, 75 

Mid-day meal, 40 , 

Miller, Lt.-Col. E. D., D.S.O., 125 
Molars, 27, 121 

Monsol, 111 


Nailing, 81 

false, 84 

Nose band, 134 

Nose, running at the, 96 


Oats, 28, 40, 42, 43, 63 
crushed, 37, 47 
Observation, 157 
Order, 162 
Overfeeding, 35 
Overtreshness, 167 
Overreaches, 60, 89 
Ownet’s duties, 164 
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Paddock, shade in 122 
shelter in, 58, 125 
Parasite, 67 

Paring sole and frog, 87 
Pastern, slope of, 88 
Patent medicines, 41 
Patience, 158 

Peat moss, 53, 114 
Pensioners, 19 
Perspiration, 67 

Physic, 30, 32, 58 

Physic ball, 27, 56 
Plaiting, 89 

Pointing, 97, 101 

Polo ponies, 24, 58, 122, 166 
Powders, condition, 41 
Premonitory symptoms, 91 
Pulse, 94 

Punctuality, 162 
Purchase, the new, 24 


Race horses, 56 
Rasping the foot, 80, 81, 86 


co-operation with the groom, 


Rein, laced, 134 

plaited, 134 

Reins, 134, 137 

long, 37, 46, 57, 59 
rubber, 134 
Release bars, patent, 132 
Repairs to saddlery, 138 
Reporting, prompt, 160 
Ring worm, 91 

Roaring, 98 

Rock salt, 52 

Rollers, 139 

Rubbers, 74. 


Saddle, 127, 128 

ladies astride , 132 
—— linings, 129 

room, heat in, 152, 153 
side, 132 

Saddles, second hand, 128 
——- stuffing of, 129 
Saddlers’ bills, 171 
Saliva, 53 

Salt, rock, 52 

licking, 52 
Scraper, 73 

Sewell, 100 

Shiny coat, 66 
Shivering, 96 

Shoe, high heeled, 113 
—— cast, 81 

Shoeing, 58, 80 

cost of, 169 
Shoes, removal of, 83, 86 
Shying, 36 

Shy feeders, 59, 62 
Sick nursing, 114 
Slings, 152 

Smiths, 83 

Sobriety, 167 

Sore backs, 133 
Spavin, 113 

Splints, 26, 113 
Sponges, 75 

Spring grass, 119 
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Stable, aspect and construction of, 


145 

doors, 146 

drains, 149 

—— hours, 75 

vices, 99 

yard, 153 

Stables, redecoration of, 116 
and horses, 41, 100 
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Stainless steel, 142 
Stalls, 150 

Stevens’s ointment, 110 
Stirrup irons, 130 
leathers, 131, 137 
Strapper, 168 

Straw, nibbling, 53 
wisp, 73 

String halt, 105 
Structures, temporary, 151 
Sympathy, 18 
Symptoms, 91 


Tail, trimming, 77 

Tarmac, 23 

Teeth, 99 

Temperature, 26, 27, 30, 94, 95, 96, 
160 

Tendons, back, 53 

Thorns, 76, 152 

Tight clinching, 84, 86 

Tonics, 41, 42 


Trimming, 76, 77 


Veterinary bill, 91 

examination, 99 

surgeon, 27, 33, 47, 94, 108 
Voice, 19 


Wages, grooms’, 168 
Warranty, verbal, 100 
Water, chilled, 52, 63 
Watering, 32, 49 
Weaving, 99 

Weeds, 154 

Weighing machine, 152 
Wet nights, 119 

Wheel barrow, 75 
Whip, 18 

Whistling, 98 

Wind, 30, 32, 34, 53, 98, 105, 106 
Wind-sucking, 99 
Windows, 146 

Wylie’s ointment, 110 


THE SKELETONS OF HORS 


When handling the horse’s limbs and joints it is usel 
Particular attention is called to the following :— 
The elbows are joints similar in both skeletons. 
The pasterns are made up of the bones of the hands a 
The stifle is the patella (the human knee) and the hock 


VND MAN COMPARED 


salise with which of our own they correspond. 


orse’s knees correspond to the human wrist. 
ind the hoof is the nail of the third finger (or toe). 
iman heel. 
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